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CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terras 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 87, Sono Squarz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


JUST OUT. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
FOREIGN BOOK CIECULAR. 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, No. 63. 


A CLAassrIFIzp — or New Screntiric Pusiications, 
New Purcuasss, &c. 








Wiiutams & Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Forr1en Booxs and Perrropicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 








On application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & OO., 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King 8 Street, Covent Garilen, W.C. 


A LBERT JACKSON & SON’S CATA- 
LOGUE of CHOICE, RARE, and STANDARD LIBRARY 
ROOKS, recently purchased, gratis and post free, 224, \.reat Portland 


Street, 
__ BI B.—Established nearly a Quart -r of a ¢ ‘ontury, 


First EDITIONS of MODERN 


nore. ipcindiy Dickens, Thacke Laver Ateoworth ; FY 
Books tihwartod d Cruikshank, Pha, Row i 

The la and ‘hoteest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
C Coulee issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Warrr T. Srexcen, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 


ee 


Just out, No. 70. 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


M* GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


Rm, - trek, Covent Garden, and Jats Director and Manager 
1, Trench, Tribner & Co., Lim toe t 
thet Tre h has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISH R oo his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from 4 with MSS. ready for 
pesiention, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
ve 


o announce 





[OTURE PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 


—For advice and full particulars address C. H. Miprorta, 
Studio, 268, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, 8.E. 


TOL INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 


in A parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS fs 7 particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
oelades y vate asyl ums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Tocnse, a, I ter Place, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC- 


TURES, in OIL, by Old Masters of the Dutch. Flemish, and 
British schools.—Dowprswaut, 160, New Bond Street, W. 








YPE-WRITING.—MSS. of every 
description COPIED. Special attention ta sok requiring care. 
Examination ae. Notices, &., by DUPLI TING rocess. 
Teual terms.—Miss Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, = Common, 





U NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP. 

The yy = fi the pee Fand in the Tt road of Aberdeen will 

proceed to ION of a TRAVELLING FELLOW in the 
oh of saly ex — ici pplications will be received Lup to 30th June, 
1996. The W: Fellow must be a Graduate of Aberdeen University. 
He is expected to prosecute some definite work of research in accord- 
ance with oe intention of the founder, and the supplementary 
h University Commissioners. 

Each ( randidate is required to indicate ? ve character of the work of 
research which he intends to prosecute, if elected, and to sketch out 
the plan of travel and study by which he proposes to carry out this 
work. He may submit any further information or evidence which he 
thinks may help the Trustees to decide ss to his qualifications for 
carrying out the work successfully (¢.g., Essays published by himself 

or prepared for publication). 

he Rellow will be elected for a period of two years, bof ening | from 
15th September, 1896. The value of the Fellowship wil 209 per 
annum, payable in advance in half- poatte, a 

All applications to be mate to Prof. V Ramsay, Old Aberdeen, 
Convener of the Committe» of eoten tt. will give any further 
information required by Candidates. 

Aberdeen, { oth March, 1896. 





UNIVERSITY of WALES. 


The SECOND MATRIC ee | EXAMINATION will commence 
on TUESDAY, Jcne 9th, 1896. Particulars from the Reotstrar, 
Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon., from whom forms of entry can 
be obtained. Entries must be made not later than May 19th. 





PALL MALUL.—A portion of the Collection of Pictures from 
Carlton Towers, Selby, Yorks, late the property of HENRY, 
LORD BEAUMONT, by direction of the Administratriz, 


ESSBS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
for GALS Le. AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL ) MAIL, 
on WEDNES NEXT, the 25th Marcu, at 1 o'clock isely, 
about 120 PICTURES from the Carlton Towers Collection, includ 
Works of the Early Ly yt Fa and Dutch Schools; also a few 
English Pictures. Ma ~ A wed Monday and Tuesday next, when 
Catalogues may be had.—54, Pall M Mall. 
PALL MALL,.—Old English Silver « and Decorative Effects , from 
Carlton Towers, selby, Yorks, late tha property of HENRY, 
LORD BEA UMONT, by direction of the Administratriz, 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


for Bale by AUCTION, at the GALLERY. 54, Pali, MAUL 
m THURSDAY NEXT, the 26th Marcu, at 1 o'clock precisely, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER, t inctuding large tankards, Monteith pom hs a 
gilt nef, salvers bread basket, entrée dishes and covers, salt cellars, 
sauce hoats, small mo &c. ; also old Dresden figures, bronzes, huhl 
clock, and several panels of old Italian (Sacchi @Erbi) tapestry. May 
iF, view: od Teel and Wednesday next, when Catalogues may be 
—54, 


[HE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy 


RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. pet. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION.) 
With Portrait. 

* Mr. Russell's book is a very complete manual and guide for jour- 

nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and 


appreciative of literature in its sense....We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 


Diasy, Lone & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
c ATALOGU ES sent on on application 


(CHARLES LOWE’S LATEST 


CHASES. 
Choice BOOKS offered. for SALE by 
CHARLES LOWE, New Street, Birmingham. 
Wholesale and _ Depdt—Basxeavitte Haut, Birmisonam. 
Established over half a century. 
ILLUSTRATED LOND DON NEWS, a splendid set, 103 vols., newly and 
pre handsomely bound in half green morocco, oe magnificent 
tate, £38 (not half the cost of binding). Cost £ 
BOOK of HOURS, exquisite manuscript, on i small 4to, a 
choice example. very cheap, £24. 
OK of yee I an —s beautiful manuscript, with 
morocco, 
DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, first edition, with green end- 
payne fine, in original cloth, £4. 
PA OGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, a desirable series of these beautiful 
wo! 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 





PUR. 





rks, imperial folio size, £26 1 
oe — example of cates silver wire, 12mo, in fine 
io’ 
IRELAND'S" tire of NAPOLEON, with the finely coloured plates, 
. blue morocco, super. extra, choice state, £2). 
sURTEE'S SPORTING NOVELS, including the rae Hawbuck 
Grange, 6 vols., first editions, original cloth, fine, £24, 
beg =< gt hd REBELLION, hundreds of extra plates, 3 vols., 
fol rocco gilt, a very desirable set, £15. 
AINSWORTHES. GUY FAW KES, UVld St. Paul's, St. James's, Miser’s 
Daughter, James the Second—a fine series, all first editions, 15 
s.. polished calf, uncut, £35. 
pocron SYNTAX, early edition, 3 vols., very fine, in boards, uncut 


edges, £24 (1820). 
‘HARLES LOWE, 
Wholesale and Retail Baie Exporter, and Literary Agent, 
New Sraeet, Birwrxouam. 
Wholesale and “Export Depot—Baekervitt Hazt 
Telegraphic and Cable Address—*“ Books, Birmingham.” 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45, Harley Street, W. 
PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


An ELECTION to this office will be made at Midsummer next.— 
For part iculars apply to the Assist ANT Secretary before April 25th. 


EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


St: OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to petite 5 ene 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universiti &c., on 
ay a principles. ees: er annum ( es oe Clerey- 
en, £60 ay Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, Suly 29th, —Reyv.T. F. Hosson, M.A., Warden. 


|]iLT HAM COLLEGE. 

aa ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840. 

The NUAL EXAMINATION for OPEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at ELTHAM on APRIL 8, 9, and 10, 
Ten Scholarships, value £40 to £20, may be awarded.—Apply to Hgap 
Master. 





W INTER SEASON, 1896-7.— LAN- 

TERN LECTURES and others by ERNEST RADFORD, 
LL.M. Cantab., formerly Secretary of the Arts and_Orafts Exhibition 
Society —For Lis tof Subjects, &e., apply to the Lectures, care of 
“The Artist,” 14, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


(HE ZOOLOGICAL SOOCIETY’S GAR- 


DENS, Regent's Park. are OPEN DAILY (ensept Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, ; children, 6d. 
Amongst the recent additions are a young Manatee = the Amazons 
anda Lion presented by Rowland Ward, Esq., F.Z.S. 





IMPORTANT. _PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSEAPERS, » MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c,—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, bt hola Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, F Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Muchines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
aries and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journ 
Facilities ee = premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph * Africanism, London.” 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


AD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Titd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.} 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dosen, ruled or plain. 


eee ESTABLISILED 1801, 
Bj, 
Chencery Lane, Londo 


R K BECK 
TWO-AND-A- HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
menttity bs balances, when not drawn below £100, 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encourszement of Thrift the Bank receives ye 
dsposit and allowe Interest monthly on each completed £ 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mapager. 
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EQUITY AND LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, WC. 
















ESTABLISHED 1544, 

















































































+ Ww 
Directors. 
a wan Os 
CHAIRMAN—JOHN M. CLABON, Esq. 
. ; 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Right Hon. GEORGE DENMAN. Ba 
a) 
R. J. P. BROUGHTON, Esq. | WILLIAM MAPLES, Esq. G. 
EDMUND CHURCH, Esq. EDWARD MOBERLEY, Esq. Mis 
THOMAS PIX COBB, Esq. FREDERICK PEAKE, Esq. ‘ 
JOHN CROFT DEVERELL, Esq. Sir WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE, Bart., D.C.L., Q.C. 1 
CHAS. BAKER DIMOND, Esq. GEORGE THOMPSON POWELL, Esq. } 
Sir HOWARD W. ELPHINSTONE, Bart. The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE ROMER. Mis 
Right Hon. ALEX. STAVELEY HILL, D.O.L., Q.C., M.P. GEORGE ROOPER, Esq. 
JAMES CROFTS INGRAM, Esq. CECIL HENRY RUSSELL, Esq. “ 
ARCHIBALD HERBERT JAMES, Esq. | RICHARD SMITH, Esq. ye 
The Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE KAY. | H. P. BOWLING TREVANION, Esq. Har 
CHARLES R. V. LONGBOURNE, Esq. | Sir ARTHUR TOWNLEY WATSON, Bart., Q.C. 
qT 
dam 
Har 
Com 
P ° I nold 
remium Income = - - - . - £292,033 
TI 
Lion 
0. 
Funds on 3ist December, 1895 _ « - - £2,930,963 ben 
Dore 
code 
Total Amounts to which Policies for £1,000 have increased up to Hob 
December 31, 1894, under Whole-Life Tables. Will 
Patri 
ra 
5 | NUMBER OF PREMIUMS PAID. 
cr) TO. 
Ps | | TWENTY- | THIRTY- | FORTY- | ae 
& | FIVE, | TEN. | FIFTEEN. TWENTY. | "give THIRTY. | "Five, | FORTY. | “Five. | FIFTY. Zz 
| | | 
| Vibat 
£ 4. | $ 4. & £ 6. .. * ae on = a £ a. & 8. = * — 
20 | 1,046 0 | 1,156 0 | 1,28110 = 1,389 0 | 1,515 0 | *1,66910  *1,830 10 | *2,029 0 | *2,197 0 | 2,373 0 oon 
30} 1,04810 | 1,165 0 | 1,301 0 | 1,421 10 | *1,55910 1,725 10 1,915 10 | *2,148 10 | *2,342 0 | *2,570 0 
40 | 1,05410 | 1,186 0 | 1,338 0 1,472 10 | 1,634.10 | 1,828 0 | *2,05010 | *2,326 0 | *2,551 10 | *2,814 0 
45 | 1,058 10 | 1,201 10 | 1,365 10 | *1,511 10 | *1,687 0 | *1,898 0 | *2,143 © | *2,440 10 | *2,691 10 | *2,961 10 —n 
50 | 1,065 0 | 1,223.10 | 1,405 10 | *1,567 10 | *1,762 0 1,995 10 | *2,267 0 | 2,596 O | *2,866 10 ns Beott 
55 | 1,074 10 | 1,256 10 | 1,465 0 1,650 O | *1,873 10 2,138 10 | *2,444 0 | *2,815 0 jan Tika 1 
60 | 1,088 10 | 1,303 10 | 1,547 10 1,765 10 | *2,024 0 | *2,330 0 | *2,677 0 | wn Brand 
. THI 
In the cases marked * the Bonuses, if surrendered, would be more than sufficient to extinguish ALL future Premiums, and —& 
the Policy-holders would be still entitled to share in the future profits. ie 
Cc , 
Full Information will be given on application to EVE 
cts, ¢ 
Ryley. 


A. F. BURRIDGE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR: 


Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in many Lands. 
BY THE NATURALIST-TRAVELLER, 


ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 


Author of “' Bird-Life,’’ ‘‘Tierleben,”” &c., &c. 
Translated from the German by MARGARET R. THOMSON. 
Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
WITH EIGHTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


Lonpen: BLACKIE & SON, Luurrep, 50, Op Barer. 


JUST PUBLISHED, euper-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 2ls. 











THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr. 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delmore, 








H, Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &c.; Miss Edith | By the Author of ‘‘ Footprints in the Snow,” “The Vicar’s 


Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, a Musical Play, THE NEW 
BARMAID. Mr. J. L. Shine; Messrs. Harrison Brock- 
bank, J. J. Dallas, E. Dagnall, C. Rowan, George Elliston, 
C. Wilford, J. Thompson ; Misses Agnes Delaporte, Maggie 
Hunt, Maria Saker, Edith Denton, Agnes Ingreville, and 
Miss Lottie Collins. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. Frank Fenton ; Miss Granville, 
Miss Fay Davis, Miss B. Ferrar, and Miss Mary Moore. ° 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Phelps, Hamer, 
Fraser, Cannon, Davis, Flopp, Collette, and Lettie Lind ; 
Messrs. Hayden-Coffin Louis Bradfield, Ryley, Bantock, 
Harding, Bishop, Mordy, Dixon, and Harry Monkhouse. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, CINDERELLA. Mes- 
dames Ada Blanche, Alexandra Dagmar, Isa Bowman, Lily 
Harold, — Larkin, Emily Miller, Maggie Ripley, Lilie 
Comyns; Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Lionel Rig- 
nold, Griffiths Brothers, and the Grigolatis Aerial Troupe. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, TRILBY. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. E. Maurice, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. 
C. M. Hallard, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Gayer Mackay, Mr. 
Berte Thomas, Mr. H. Ross, Mr. Allan, Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier; Miss Francis Ivor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 




















LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, FOR THE CROWN. Pre- 
ceded, at 8, by (SHADES OF NIGHT. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Mr. Charles Dalton, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Ian 
Robertson, Mr. Frank Gillmore, Mr. Fisher White, Mr. J. 
Willes, Mr. Murray Hathorn; Miss Winifred Emery, Miss 
Henrietta Watson, Miss Sarah Brooke, Miss Weyburn, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. Mr 
Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. | 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Elliot, Hendrie, Kinghorne, 
Vibart, Permain, Troode, Bromley Davenport, Shelley, | 
Armstrong, Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley; Mesdames 
Irene Vanbrugh, Kate Phillips, H. Leigh, and Violet Van- 
crugh. At8, KITTY CLIVE—ACTRESS. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.25, THE GRAND DUKE. 
Messrs. Rutland Barrington, C. Kenningham, Scott Fishe, 
Scott Rursell, J. Hewson, and Walter more; Mesdames | 
_ b Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosina 

randram. 











ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. } 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert W , W. H. 
Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. H. Day, | 
Vincent Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, Geo: 
P. Hawtrey, Robert Loraine, George Bancroft, F. Dyall, 
Charles Glenney ; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brenton, 
Miss Mabel Hackney, Miss Lily Hanbury. ! 


wee on as THEATRE. 

> EVEN at 8.45, a Light Comedy, in Three 
Acts, entitled JEDBURY JUNR., “by Sandee ‘Rann 
Ryley, At 8, AN OLD GARDEN. 














| 
| Introduction by the Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A 
| 





| NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
| At all Booksellers and Libraries, 


| NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 


| A FATAL PAST. 


| Governess,” “ Beneath the Wave,” &c., &c. 
| 
-? - 
| Price 1s., post free. 


| [NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 


By Jonn H. Cuarke, M.D. 
London : James Errs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle Street. 





Srmmextn, MarsHatt, Hamiton, Kent & Co,, Limited. 








MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & O0., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole HAT ot in Great Britain of 
| HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
ing London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

| portant Plates always on view 
| Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 

in = Ey ‘a adapted to pot Se = of 
uarians, Archsologists, an ose engaged in theinvestigat 

and publication of P: oa land Di d - 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, OriginaiMSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc.,déc., at a moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








Just published, crown §vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM KNIBB, 


Missionary in Jamaica. 


A MEMOIR. 


WITH 


By Mrs. JOHN JAMES SMITH. 


Lonpor: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Forntrvat Sreeer. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








BREAKFAST~SUPPER. 


EPPS’‘S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Fourth Thousand,—8vo, 30s, net. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MAN- 


NING. Archbishop of Westminster. By EDMUND 
SHERIDAN PURCELL, In 2 vols., with Portraits. 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH 


AFRICA and EGYPT. By Major-General W. C. F. 
MOLYNEUX. 
The 7/MES.—“A bright and entertaining record of 
personal experiences.” 








Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR- 


BOOK. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World, for the Year 1896. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, Assistant Secretary tothe Royal Geographical 
Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication, Revised 
after Official Returns. 

The TIMES.—‘ To say that the ‘Statesman’s Year Book’ 
is up to date is to say nothing new, and to those who have 
had occasion to consult its pages in past years, no higher 
commendation can be given than that the 1896 Edition is 
fully worthy of its predecessors.”’ 


MACMILLAN'S 81X-8HILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 


THE COURTSHIP of MORRICE 


BUCKLER: a Romance. By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of “ A Romance of Wastdale.” Crown 8vo. 


~sEVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume, 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 5s. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S 


HYDRIOTAPHIA and the GARDEN of CYRUS. 
Edited by the late W. A. GREENHILL, M.D., Oxon, 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. igeoe Ney 
- Seat eee Globe 8vo, 2s. 
A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH 
rey Part. II. 1307-1689, By E. J. MATHEW, 


A, 





MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLAS8ICS.—New Volume, 
Globe 8vo, 28, 6d, 


POEMS of ENGLAND. A 


Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With Notes 
by HEREFORD E. GEORGE, M.A., and ARTHUR 
SIDGWICK, M.A. 


MACMILLAN & OO., Limrrap, LONDON. 





AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


IN THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a 
NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
some of the CHIEF PICTURES in this 
COLLECTION. 

Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technical qualities of the Paintings. 
Copies are sold at the usual prices, and among 
the subjects already published are examples of 
Works by— 


TURNER. | BELLINI, 
GAINSBOROUGH. HALS 
CONSTABLE | GREUZE, 
CROME. VALASQUEZ 
ROSSETTI. FRANCIA, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 
NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


By MRS. BISHOP. 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. 
A New Edition. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 


By CHARLES ,WHITEHEAD, 


With 18 Full-page Illustrations worked from the Original 
Etchings on Steel by John Leech, 


A New Edition. In one vol., crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
A few copies only in demy 8vo, 14s, 





JUST READY. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By 


an Old Colleger, ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE, With 
Frontispiece. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERI- 


DAN: a Biography. By W. FRASER RAE, With 
an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great Grandson, the 
MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 
With Portraits. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 26s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 





JUST READY, 
MISS DRUMMOND’S 
DILEMMA. 


By R. RAMSAY. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


GIFTS AND WEIRDS. 


By LILY PERKS, 
Author of “A Late Springtime,” &c. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 68, 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” Xc. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “*’Lisbeth,” &c, 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
MR. BERNARD BROWN. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is the best mystery story we have read for many a 
long month,” — Daily Chronicle, : 
NOW READY, 


THE MADONNA of a DAY. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ The Mermaid,” &c. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


“This stirring tale is strange and remarkable, dealing 
with only one incident, and treating that in an original and 
vivid style.””— World. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME, 


a) 
ELSTER’S FOLLY, 
IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. ¢d. Edition, 2s, 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s, 





To be followed at monthly intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 
RicHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishersin Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


wis T. 





A NEW ROMANCE, 
BY the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ALMAYER’S FOLLY.” 


An Outcast : 
of the Islands. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘‘ Mr. Conrad has justified 
the expectation roused by ‘Almayer's Folly.’ That was, 
altogether, as remarkable a first venture in fiction as we can 
remember. ‘An Outcast of the Islands’ is a work of extra- 
ordinary force and charm,”’ 

The SCOTSMAN,.—“ The work of a writer of singular 
Lahey and with a strong vein of imagination and origi- 
nality.”’ 

The SKEETCH.—“ A very striking novel.......There is on 
every page the unmistakable note of genius,”’ 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A MARRIAGE by CAPTURE: a 


Toe New Volume of “ The 
Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 


Romance of To-day. 
Autonym Library.” 


MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S NEW WORK. 
THE ILLUSTRATION of BOOKS: 


a Manual for the Use of Students. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
A CHILD’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND 


Forming Vol. I. of “‘ The Children’s Study.’”’ Cloth, 
gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
THE WEST INDIES and the 


SPANISH MAIN. By JAMES RODWAY, F.L.S., 
Author of “In the Guiana Forest.” Maps and 
Illustrations, Cloth, 5s, 


** Well written.......The reproductions of scarce and for- 
gotten engravings are exceedingly quaint.’’—Speaker. 


TWO ITALIAN NOVELS. 
MALOMBRA : a Novel. By Antonio 


FOGAZZARO, Author of “Daniele Cortis.’’ 
Translated by F. THOROLD DICKSON, Cloth, és. 


SILVIO BARTHOLI, Painter: a 
Story of Siena. By EMMA BENTLEY. Cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘*CENTURY LIBRARY.”’ 
MOFF. By John Tweeddale. Illus- 


trated. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


A RECENT **AUTONYM'"’ VCLUME. 
THE RED STAR. By L. McManus, 
Author of ‘‘Amabel.” Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


“We very cordially and confidently recommend it.”’ 
Daily Chronicle, 


$. R, CROCKETT’S WORKS. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER. Illustrated. és 
THE RAIDERS. 6s. 


THE LILAO SUNBONNET. 6s. 
MAD SIR UGHTRED of the HILLS. 


Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


THE PLAYAOCTRESS. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s, 
Catalogues post-free on application, 


Lonpon : 
\T. FISHER UNWIN, Parexnosrer Savas, E.C. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S 


LIST. 


Now ready.—By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NELL HAFFENDEN: a Novel. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, Author of “Lady Bonnie’s 
Experiment,’ &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 
10s, net. 
“‘A very fresh, unaffected, and agreeable story, with a 
pleasant, breezy tone.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“Tt is not often that one finds in latter-day fiction a girl 
so fresh and strong and healthy, and, at the same time, so 
sweet and unconventional as the heroine.””—Scotsman. 


Now ready.—By W. J. LOCKE. 


A STUDY in SHADOWS. By 


W. J. LOCKE, Author of “At the Gats of Samaria,” 
&c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


Now ready.—By SARAH TYTLER. 


RACHEL LANGTON. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of “‘ Sapphira,” *‘ Logie Town,” &. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 














Now ready.—By J. E. PANTON. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES and 


HOW to CIRCUMVENT THEM. By Mrs. PANTON, 
Author of *‘ From Kitchen to Garret,’’ &c. With several 

Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
**Many a young bride will be grateful for the useful hints 
contained in this genial, unaffected, and very practical 
publication,” — Globe, _ Se 
Now ready.—By J. F. HOGAN, M.P. 


THE SISTER DOMINIONS : 


Through Canada to Australia by the new Imperial 
Highway. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
** Deserves to be widely read both in the Colonies and the 
old country.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Third Edition, now ready.—By B. R. BELLOC. 


IN a WALLED GARDEN. By 


Madame BESSIE RAYNER BELLOC. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, art linen, price 6s. 

Personal Recollections of George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil 
Montagu, Adelaide Procter, Mrs. Jameson, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, &c. 

“* A fascinating book. One of the sunniest, freshest, and 
in the highest sense most entertaining of volumes.” 
Literary World, 


Now ready.—By W. CARLTON DAWE. 


THE HISTORY of GODFREY 


KINGE: a Novel. By W. CARLTON DAWE, Author 
of “The Emu’s Head,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth 
extra, price 6s, 

“There is a delightful mingling of comedy with pathos, 
and Mr. Dawe shows that he is not the pessimist we might 
have believed.”’— Times. we 

“*A breezy novel, single in sentiment, honest in its inten- 
tions, and generous in incident, Extremely antenaeine: 

Star, 


Now ready.—By the Hon. Mrs, ALAN BRODRICK. 


THE CREED of PHILIP GLYN: 


a Story. By the Hon, Mrs, ALAN BRODRICK. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s.6d.; paper 

wrapper, price 1s. (Uniform with “The Mystery of 
Cloomber.”) a nie 

** If there is any fault with the book, it is that it is too 
short. The characters are admirably drawn.” ; 

Manchester Courier. — 











Now ready.—By K. 8. MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel. 


By KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID, Author of ‘ At an 
Old Chateau,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s. ‘ 
“To come upon a novel like this after recent experiences 
is like coming out of a fever hospital into the —s., . 
raphic, — 


a Now ready.—By R. LUCAS. 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. By 


R. LUCAS. With Ilustrations by the Lady Boston. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, art linen, price 6s. 
“The story is happily conceived and is developed with 
conspicuous skill,” —scotsman, - 
“The author, it is apparent, knows the world of politics 
well. The story is undeniably clever.”—Dundre Courter. _ 


Now ready.—By PAUL CUSHING. 


The SHEPHERDESS of TREVA: 


a Novel. By PAUL CUSHING, Author of ‘‘ The Black- 
smithof Voe,” &c. 3 vols.,crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net 
“Mr, Cushing has achieved a very great success in ‘The 
Shepherdess of Treva.’ ”’—Academy. ; t 
“There is a vigour and a vitality and a certain gusto 10 
the work of Mr. Paul Cushing which make it attractive and 
exhilarating.” —Spectator. 


WARD & DOWNEY (Li:r2p), 
12, Yorx Buitprngs, Apetrut, W.O. 
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LITERATURE. 


RECENT PHILOSOPHY. 


Studies of Childhood. By James Sully, 
LL.D. (Longmans.) 

Evolution and Effort. 
(Macmillans.) 

Hedonistic Theories. By John Watson, LL.D. 
(Glasgow : Maclehose.) 


The Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics. By 
A. B. Cook. (Bell.) 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der griechischen Phil- 
osophie und Religion. Von Paul Wend- 
land und Otto Kern. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


Pror. Suntty writes of children with wide 
knowledge and great enthusiasm. He has 
brought together a mass of information on 
the ways and works of the very young, from 
the moment of birth to about the sixth year, 
collected by other observers, added to it 
very interesting notices of his own, and 
arranged his materials under a few com- 
prehensive heads, interpreting the whole 
mass of seemingly petty details with such 
philosophical ardour and such warm human 
affection that the reader who shares his 
feelings will be carried with unflagging 
interest from the first page to the last. 
Apart from its appeal to the sympathies of 
parents and child-lovers in general, the book 
is full of charming stories charmingly told, 
and ought for this reason, if for no other, 
to become immediately and enduringly 
popular. 

To the general anthropologist children 
are chiefly interesting from the evidence 
which they are supposed to contribute to 
the theory of evolution, particularly as re- 
gards the growth of religion and morality. 
But this is a point on which, I am sorry to 
say, Mr. Sully’s volume is of little help. 
His facts seem to favour the view that 
children are born fetichists, at least in the 
sense of believing that all the objects around 
them are animated more or less with a life 
like their own. Unfortunately their beliefs 
are so interwoven with make-belief and 
their actions with play-acting that the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the real state of their 
minds on the subject seems insuperable. 
And whatever their convictions may be—if, 
indeed, they can be said to have convictions 
at all—it would be very rash to take them 
in evidence of what is believed by primitive 
man. The survival of the fittest must, after 
all, exercise a certain restraining influence 
on the vagaries of savage imagination : it 
counts for nothing with children ; they are 
in the most literal sense fancy-free, except 


By Edmond Kelly. 





in so far as they must be affected by living 


up the earlier and more ambitious part of 
is book. 


in an intellectual atmosphere penetrated | his 


with the rationalistic ideas of grown-up 
people. 

Similarly with the moral question. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sully, ‘certain theologians 
and others” have “ painted infancy in the 
blackest moral colours ” (p. 228). His own 
view is considerably more favourable and, 
let us hope, more correct. But whichever 
side we take, our opinion as to the vileness 
or the innocence of our remote human an- 
cestors need not be affected thereby. As 
Mr. Sully points out, a child’s principal 
business is to grow—an employment not 
very conducive to altruistic morality. Ed. 
Laboulaye tells a story of a little boy who 
was told that as his mother had done 
so much for him he ought to do something 
for her. ‘Est-ce que je ne me porte pas 
bien ?” was the prompt reply. e may 
not admire this self-possessed young French- 
man, but his answer showed a certain 
insight into the first law of infantine ethics 
which reminds one of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
primary law, Be strong! But obviously no 
savage community could survive, the mem- 
bers of which had not attained to a rather 
greater capacity for self-sacrifice than the 
average child has yet exhibited. 

One of the most amiable traits in children 
is their love for animals. It is well brought 
out by Mr. Sully, and illustrated with many 
new stories. I cannot agree with him, how- 
ever, when he traces their feeling in this 
respect to the ‘‘ sense of a common danger 
and helplessness face to face with the human 
‘ giant,’”’ adding that ‘‘ the more passionate 
attachment of the child to the animal is the 
outcome of the widespread instinct of help- 
less things to band together,” and that the 
animals also have this feeling with regard 
to children (p. 249). It seems to me that 
Mr. Suily himself suggests a much more 
probable explanation in the following para- 
graph, when he refers to the dealings of 
children with their toy babies and animals 
as ‘‘a wonderful display of loving solici- 
tude” having ‘‘the enduring constancy of 
a maternal instinct.” This instinct, from 
which Mr. Spencer derives the sentimental 
element in sexual love, doubtless lies at the 
bottom of all human affection for animals, 
which, by the way, may be very strong in 
misanthropists like Byron and Schopen- 
hauer, and very weak or, indeed, non- 
existent in such lovers of their kind as Goethe 
and Macaulay. 


Mr. Edmond Kelly seems to be an 
American, a citizen of New York, and a 
Mugwump. American thinkers and scholars 
are, I believe, generally Mugwumps; but 
not every Mugwump isa thinker or a scholar 
—which, indeed, is well, for otherwise the 
members of a useful class would be deplor- 
ably limited. Mr. Kelly, at any rate, by 
his mis-spelling of well-known names in 
philosophical literature and his complete 
unfamiliarity with philosophical reasoning, 
proves that he is neither the one nor the 
other. But he knows all about the Machine 
and the Tammany Ring; his chapter on 
Municipal Misgovernment is extremely in- 
teresting, and deserves a wider circulation 
than it is likely to obtain when weighted 





with such a mass of dull fallacies as make 





Now that the Germans are at last coming 
to their senses about the Sophists, as may 
be seen from the example of such writers 
as Diimmler, Beloch, and above all the 
brilliant Gomperz, it is very unfortunate 
that English critics should be returning to 
the old cry against that most meritorious 
class of teachers. Greek hedonism was not, 
as Prof. Watson would have us believe, 
derived from their principles, but arose 
within the Socratic school, as may be proved 
beyond all question from the Protagoras of 
Plato. Had the Sophists been hedonists, 
they would simply have been in this as in 
other respects the precursors of some of the 
best and wisest of mankind ; but it seems to 
be in order to discredit both them and this 
particular form of ethics that Prof. Watson 
tries to make out a connexion between the 
two. After that I have no fault to find 
with his historical accuracy ; and his criti- 
cism hits many blots in the various forms of 
hedonism reviewed, just as the same 
unsparing analysis if it were turned on 
any other ethical tradition would have 
a similarly destructive effect. It is un- 
fortunate that our author, like so many 
others of his school, does not see his way 
to tackling Prof. Henry Sidgwick or Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. 

As usual, self-realisation is set up in 
opposition to happiness defined as greatest 
pleasure and least pain. Prof. Watson is 
the clearest of living philosophical writers, 
and his championship of Green’s prin- 
ciple has the effect of bringing out 
with unusual force its essential unreality. 
We are told that the ‘idea of a possible 
satisfaction implies the contrast of a man’s 
actual self as he knows it at the time 
of the desire, and his ideal self as he 
conceives that it will be after the series of 
acts by which the desire has been carried 
into effect’’(p. 131). Ideny this absolutely. 
The man does not split himself into two 
selves—an ideal and a real ; he thinks—what 
is a very different attitude —of the same self 
as with the one feeling which it is now 
without ; and this feeling being the sole 
differential can alone be described as his 
end. In fact, this whole theory of self- 
realisation is a mere juggle to get rid of the 
difficulty common to all ethical theories, that 
the performance of one’s duty may at any 
time involve the necessity of self-sacrifice. 
The Platonic tradition says: It is for your 
real interest to be moral even to the extent 
of giving up your life when the moral law 
requires it. The New Utilitarianism says : 
No, it is not your interest, but it is for the 
interest of the whole community ; and if you 
have a well-disciplined mind, the idea of 
preferring your happiness to the general 
happiness will at the moment of decision 
give you greater pain than is given by the 
idea of obeying the law. Thus, as regards 
motives we return to the Oyrenaic point of 
view, while remaining Benthamites as 
regards the end. 


Ethical theory occupies a very small 
place in Mr. Cook’s little volume, which is, 
in fact, a very erudite, acute, and subtle 
investigation of the Platonic cosmology and 
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the Platonic doctrine of Ideas as put forth 
in what English critics at least are now 

ed in considering to be the later 
Dialogues. The time is past when a Cam- 
bridge tutor could say, “Sir, our business 
is to translate Plato, not to understand his 
philosophy.” Mr. Cook cites Plato largely 
without translating him, and certainly tries 
hard to understand his philosophy. The 
difficulty is now to understand Mr. Cook, 
who dumps down a mass of notes without 
any regard to elegance or clearness of ex- 
position. His obligations to Cambridge 
teaching, he tells us, are ‘“‘not slight.” I 
wish Cambridge could be got to teach her 
alumni some of that lucidity that seems to 
be a privilege of Oxford culture. 

Accepting Mr. Conybeare’s vindication 
of Philo’s treatise on the Therapeutae, and 
profiting by the many parallel passages 
brought together in his edition of it, Herr 
Wendland shows that Philo’s moralising is 
transcribed from Stoic or Cynic handbooks, 
also used by Musonius and others as a 
repertory of commonplaces on the vices 
of the age—said age being rather an ab- 
stract mark for the satire of the declaimers 
than a particular period of history. At the 
same time, the Stoic phraseology of the 
disputed tract furnishes a fresh argument 
against the theory of Lucius, that it wasa 
fourth-century forgery; for Stoicism had 
then been completely ousted by Neo- 
Platonism. Herr Otto Kern, who has 
already contributed so much to the revived 
interest in Orphicism and the Dionysiac 
religion, discusses some recent inscriptions 
going to prove the diffusion of Chthonian 
cults in the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 


Atrrep W. Beny. 








Reminiscences of the late Sophia Elizabeth 
De Morgan. Edited by her Daughter, 
Mary A. De Morgan. (Bentley.) 


Ir only books of intrinsic value —books that, 
for any reason, the world would not 
willingly let die—ought to be printed, it 
might be difficult to Justify the publication 
of this. But there may be those who will 
prize it, as even a poor portrait is prized, 
as a help to the recollection of a face once 
beloved and a memory still dear; and other 
readers may be willingly indulgent to its 
presentment of a mood and temper charac- 
teristic of many excellent though obscure 
persons contemporary with its author, and 
to the occasional record of particulars, not 
always important, concerning persons not 
obscure. 

The daughter of Charles Lamb’s Frend 
lived for the first ten years of her life 
(1809 to 1819) in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
at the Rock Insurance Office, of which her 
father was actuary. He had been educated 
at King’s School, Canterbury, and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where Paley was his 
tutor. He was second wrangler and 
Smith’s prizeman in 1780, was elected 
fellow and tutor of Jesus College, took 
orders in 1783, and was presented to the 
small living of Madingley by Sir John 
Cotton. After four years’ incumbency, his 
opinions changed. He looked on all 

urches as companies of the craft of 





Demetrius the silversmith, and he 

these views from the University pulpit. 
This entailed the loss of his tutorship; but 
he retained his position as fellow, travelled, 
studied Hebrew, and continued his residence 
at the college. Not till 1793, on the pub- 
lication of an obnoxious pamphlet, was he 
banished from the University. ainst the 
sentence of the Vice-Chancellor he vainly 
appealed to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Looking back to these events after fifty 
years, he declared that ‘‘ the agitation in the 
University was great; that at Oxford on the 
Hampden question was nothing to it.” As 
he never made any recantation, he continued 
to be an exile from Cambridge; but he 
retained his fellowship till his iage, 
and was a member of the University till 
his death. 

He lived in the Middle Temple, and 
occupied himself with literary work till his 
appointment as actuary in 1807. 

In 1808 he married Sarah Blackburne. 
Her grandfather, Archdeacon Blackburne, 
had petitioned Parliament for a relaxation 
of the pledges required at ordination ; and 
when the petition was rejected some of his 
clerical friends seceded from the Church 
and founded the first Unitarian congregation 
in London. So that “the liberality of 
William Frend’s views was in no way alien 
to the feelings of his wife’s family, although 
her own relations remained members of the 
Church he had left.” 

Frend had three sons and four daughters, 
of whom Sophia was the eldest. He directed 
her education in all things, from the philo- 
sophy of Locke to dancing and deportment, 
and was her idol and oracle. 

After her marriage with Prof. De Morgan, 
she took an active part in the foundation 
of Bedford College and in the movement 
for promoting female suffrage. She also 
originated the Workhouse Visiting Associa- 
tion and the abortive Playground Society, 
and earnestly advocated the abolition of 
vivisection. ‘She took up new interests at 
eighty with almost the vigour and warmth 
of eighteen,” and died, after a brief illness, 
in 1892. 

Her Reminiscences are those of an active 
rather than a powerful mind. The observa- 
tions they contain are taken from a prim 
level existence, with feelings untried by or 
invulnerable to any great grief or passion : 
a mild benevolence, a cool philanthropy; 
in a moral atmosphere always pure, but 
generally tepid, and sometimes chilly. 

Historic names occur in these Reminiscences 
for no cogent reason, and to no particular 
purpose. That the Duke of Wellington 
nearly rode over her; that she once saw 
Princess Charlotte nursing a baby ; that (as 
a little girl allowed to come in to dessert) 
she thought Quincy Adams “good” ; that 
she saw the Allied Sovereigns at a review ; 
and that Robert Hibbert gave her barley 
sugar, are fair samples of many of the facts re- 
corded. We get a glimpse of Queen Caroline 
in an open landau going to St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for her acquittal. The sordid 
vulgarity of the wretched woman’s appear- 
ance is not badly hit off : 





“She was either very short or very rotund, for 
She seemed to roll about, and, as she bowed 
constantly and incessantly to her loyal subjects, 





we fancied her feet did not touch the bottom 
of the carriage. Her Majesty wore a sort of 
Mary Queen of Scots bonnet, dipping down 


over the forehead, and decorated with 
ostrich feathers placed like those in the Prince 
of Wales’s plume. She was very much painted, 
and ened rather showily.” 


There is an account of theeccentric Godfrey 
Higgins and his ‘‘ Anacalypsis ; or, the Saitic 
veil of Isis removed,” in which he expounded 
his view that priests, the curse of the world, 
had transmitted a certain ‘‘ secret system’’ 
through the clergy of all times and nations. 

Mrs. de Morgan is acquainted not only 
with the arcana of freemasonry, but with 
those of the ancient mysteries. Of the 
latter, she says, coolly and decisively : 


‘« My dear old friend was not aware that the 
secrets kept by the priests were absolutely such 
as could not be generally divulged without the 
greatest danger to health and sanity. The 
Psychical Research Society will perhaps dis- 
cover this if they persevere in their experiments.’ 
—a somewhat gruesome intimation. 

Rubbish, well spiced with heterodoxy, 
seems to have had a certain attraction for 
this lady. She constructs, with great care, 
out of a Chaldean account of the Deluge a 
myth of the soul, and takes courage to im- 
part her discovery to Bonomi, who “ was 
pleased with it, reminding me that many 
religionists saw the same meaning in the 
Exodus from Egypt.” She adds: ‘‘ We 
may possibly find an interpretation of Noah’s 
Ark and the ship Argos (sic), and the 
Golden Fleece may acquire an unsuspected 
but profound meaning.” 

Mrs. De Morgan occasionally hints that she 
enjoyed a special spiritual illumination. She 
understands the great spiritual truth which 
Rammohun Roy saw expressed in the vary- 
ing beliefs of Quakers, Dissenters, and 
Churchmen ; though he was pronounced to 
be a popularity-hunter because he assented 
to each of them. She thinks that a Jew, 
“dressed something like a Turk,” whom 
she found one day at her father’s gate, and 
who claimed to be Elias (‘‘ for by a lucky 
coincidence his name was Abraham Elias’’), 
might be one of the many announcers of 
the Advent, “of which the signs are 
apparent to those who know where to look 
for them.” 

When we get to the “Hisis” of St. 
Pancras, who was “ going to remove her 
wail,” and meanwhile —_ lectures on the 
‘“‘ Precession of the Equinoxes, Zodiacal 
‘Signs, and Eleusinian Mysteries,” she seems 
a sort of Muse, whose inspiration flowed 
through many channels in those days. She 
was not more nonsensical than Godfrey 
Higgins, and quite as practical as Robert 
Owen, in his “‘ gigantic attempt at a Utopia 
near Gray’s Inn,” with a large Rotunda 
“* for lectures, concerts, balls, and exchange 
and mart.” 


“‘ After one of the lectures there, a lady, 
whom I knew slightly, asked if I were going 
to the Rotunda on a day she named. I was 
not going, and I asked what was expected. 

“*Tt’s the millennium,’ the speaker said. 
‘It’s to begin next week.’ 

“* * How will it show itself ?’ 

“* There will be turnips as big as your head, 
and carrots as long as my arm, and grapes and 
peaches, and every one will have all he 
wants.’” 
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The story of the head of Cromwell (now in 
the possession of Mr. Wilkinson) is once again 
told with curious inaccuracy. It is said to 
have been “‘ stuck upon Temple Bar, blown 
down into the street, and picked up by a 
soldier, who took it to Mrs. Claypole. After 
her death it passed on to her descendants.” 

Now, the head was set upon the gable of 
Westminster Hall, and Mrs. Olaypole, who 
had no descendants, died before her father. 
Another odd blunder is made when John 
Landseer, Sir Edwin’s father, interested in 
the engraved cylinders found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon, Nineveh, and Perse- 

lis (apparently styled “the Cities of the 

lain”), is described as ‘‘ greatly rejoiced 
in setting forth how Joseph’s signet, hidden 
in Benjamin’s sack, . . . was a cylinder of 
this kind.” Landseer may, of course, have 
referred to Pharaoh’s ring, and his hearer 
confused it with Joseph’s divining-cup ; but 
I cannot verify this conjecture by referring 
to his Sabaean Researches. 

Spiritualist phenomena have their place in 
these recollections—the mysterious writing 
found on papers laid ‘sometimes on a 
vault or on a monument in St. Denis, some- 
times in the experimenter’s own house”; 
the “experiment” of whirling a small 
weight attached to a silken thread over an 
elderly gentleman’s bald pate, which ‘‘ was 
tried more than once, but seemed to lose 
distinctness and become confused”; the 
banshee Mrs. Jameson thought she heard, 
and the “ presence” which, for more than 
a week after her old friend, Mr. L——’s 
death, haunted Miss Frend’s bedroom, are 
all duly chronicled. The philanthropists— 
oe Byron, Mrs. Fry, and = Shaftes- 

—occupy many pages. ere is an 
ammee of the Ohildren’s Friend Society, 
which was doing good work under high 
patronage, until the last particular started 
some Radical M.P. on a reckless course of 
slander, which effected the ruin of the 
society, and caused the death of its bene- 
volent founder, Captain Brenton. 

One association at least of that era of 
associations has survived—the British. Its 
first meeting, in September, 1836, in the 
Bristol Chapterhouse, is described by Frend, 
who remarks that, ‘‘ making due allowance 
for the extravagant encomiums passed by 
the heroes upon each other, these meetings 
are very useful.” The most significant 
thing to him was the circumstance that 
“T, a Unitarian, sitting behind a Quaker 
LL D., and having on the right, left, and 
behind, Catholics, Protestant Churchmen, 
and Dissenters, should be in the Chapter 
of a Cathedral.” The Frends were settled 
for some years in Stoke Newington, now 
a part of the ‘“‘huge wen’ London, but 
then a retired suburb, near enough to 
the East End to afford a happy hunting- 
ground for burglars. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, applied to in 1828 for more police 
protection, could only suggest that the iu- 
habitants should protect themselves, ‘ either 
by their own personal exertions”—it was 
mainly a Quaker neighbourhood—or “ by 
subscriptions to hire watchmen and con- 
stables.” His Grace begged leave to 


“observe to Mr. Frend that, inasmuch as the 
inhabitants of Stoke Newington enjoy the 
advantage of being near the aaieepelik they 








cannot expect at once to enjoy the advantages 
of a town one hundred nie istant—viz., the 
comparative absence of thieves.” 

The Quaker colony attracted other forms 
of quiet heterodoxy, though their votaries 
held apart from each other. Frend, however, 
had hospitality for all. Well-to-do Radicals 
sulked there very cozily in a well-cushioned 
existence, and admirably planned the 
amelioration or reconstruction of society. 
Their many eccentric oddities found 
tolerance and even consideration. We are 
told how a Unitarian minister, in the presence 
of Frend’s daughter (referring to the would- 
be Elias before mentioned), remarked: ‘If 
there 1s a queer fish in the world, he will 
find his way to Frend’s house.” She, thus 
challenged, promptly replied, ‘‘ Pardon me, 
Mr. ——, I do not remember our having 
had the pleasure of seeing you there.” 
This is her one recorded repartee. There 
are several names mentioned of pa con- 
cerning whom one is always glad to learn 
something ; but one gets but Tittle out of 
such statements as that about Blake, that 
he had a brown coat and uncommonly 
bright eyes; or about Ooleridge, that a 
child, hearing him talk for many hours, 
wished he would stop. Of Mrs. Barbauld 
more is told than of her dress and her 
‘‘ front ” of flaxen curls, and all that is told 
is pleasant. Of her brother, Dr. Aikin, 
nothing is said: I fear he was Charles 
Lamb’s “ aching void.” 

But all Lamb lovers will be grateful for 
the account of the end of the dear old 
‘‘ Heathen,” George Dyer. It is odd that 
Mrs. De Morgan “could never find out how 
much or how little truth there was” in 
George’s renowned New River misadven- 
ture. She says he walked up to his 
waist in the water and came into Lamb’s 
house “like a merman”—an odd simile, 
and as curious a perversion of a story 
which has been fully told over and over 
again. But she has one gem of anec- 
dote. Dyer early in life had been a 
Baptist minister. He was short of memory 
as well as of sight, and had doubtless for- 
gotten all details of that episode. Hence 
Frend took occasion to excite his alarm and 
consternation by casually referring, as to a 
well-known incident, to the “time when 
you drowned the woman.” 

** George. I never drowned any woman ! 

‘“* Frend. You have forgotten. (To the com- 
pany) Dyer had taken the woman’s hand and 
made her dip in the water ; he then pronounced 
the blessing and left her there. 

‘* George (troubled). No, no; you are joking. 
It could not be. 

‘* Frend. I think the clerk or deacon or 
somebody got her out.” 

The widow of a solicitor, who owned the 
chambers opposite to Dyer’s in Clifford’s 
Inn, took compassion on his very forlorn 
condition, and, after due consultation with 
his friends, married him, and “made of 
our neglected old friend a fine-looking, 
well-dressed elderly man, beaming with 
kindness and happiness.” His end was 
worthy and pathetic. During Frend’s 
last illness, in 1841, George Dyer 

‘sent up daily to inquire after him. When 
the messenger came back for the last time, he 
asked for the news, and was told he was 
rather better. ‘I understand,’ he said, ‘Mr. 





a 


Frend is dead. Lay me-beside him.’ He then 
went into an adjoining room, washed his 
hands, returned, and quietly sat down in his 
armchair, as it was thought, to listen to a 
kind friend (Miss Matilda Betham) who came 
to read to him. Before beginning she looked 
up to her hearer, but the loving-hearted old 
man was dead.” 


Charles Lamb had united their memories 

in the quatrain here given : 

** Friend of the friendless, friend of all mankind, 
To thy wide friendships I have not been blind ; 


But looking at them nearly, in the end 
I love thee most that thou art Dyer’s Frend.’’ 


There are other ventures of memory 
squandered abroad in these pages: inter- 
changes of flattery with Thomas Campbell ; 
record of strong language from Thomas 
Carlyle—a deal of it lost from the 
noise in the street—of his sympathy with 
the bereaved, all the stronger Cavate he 
held that the departed were ‘“‘ gone we 
know not whither” (‘It would have been 
useless to appeal to the Gospel,” she adds) ; 
remembrances of her telling the bumps of 
O’Connell, and endowing him “ with many 
saintly and heroic qualities,” because she 
observed that his Love of Approbation was 
not small, These are some fragments from 
this feast of scraps. And if the reader's 
patience be sometimes tried by the writer’s 
garrulity, or his temper irritated by her 
never-failing self-complacence, he will, if 
he be indeed a gentle reader, as he closes 
the book, be content to take leave in no 
worse spirit than the kindly rustic farewell : 
“‘One that was a woman, Sir; but, rest 
her soul, she’s dead.” 

R. C. Browne. 








The Empire of the Piolemies. 
Mahaffy. (Macmillans.) 


‘“‘No history of the Ptolemies,” says Prof. 
Mahaffy, “can claim to be final.” But, if 
not final, a history may be opportune; and 
Prof. Mahaffy publishes at a time when 
curiosity is awakened, and when there is 
enough new matter collected to satisfy it, 
at least for the moment. He apologises for 
shortcomings, but he has no great reason to 
fear criticism. Indeed, who is there to 
touch his shield? He has his subject very 
much to himself. His opportunities of 
studying it have been on some sides excep- 
tional, and 7 tis 7) ovdets knows as much as 
he does. 

But the most ill-informed of general 
readers may judge whether there is much 
matter in a book, and whether its story is 
told with skill. Prof. Mahaffy is undoubtedly 
putting a great deal of new material into 
circulation. The Revenue Laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus have just been published by 
him jointly with Mr. Grenfell; and in the 
book before us he has worked the new and 
the old together, into his review of a certain 
stage of Egyptian history, with his usual 
facility and charm of touch. He complains 
now and again of the scantiness of his 
sources; but he adds a warmth of colour to 
the story by letting Plutarch or Polybius 
or Josephus speak for themselves in full 
quotations, and he has a great deal that 
is fresh to tell us, too, drawn from the 
new papyri—business papers of all sorts, 


By J. P. 
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private documents, “journals, extracts of 
obscure persons, bills of stewards, and lists 
of tax-gatherers.” It is to be regretted 
that this vivid, unfalsified evidence is not 
as yet equally abundant through all the 
Ptolemaic history. The papyri are few 
and trifling for the reign of Ptolemy I. 
For the later of the kings they are nume- 
rous and diverse. From the generation 
which saw the famous Cleopatra, and which 
lived through the transference into the 
power of Augustus, we have hardly one 
papyrus. 

rof. Mahaffy’s account of the empire of 
the Ptolemies, passing by the literary 
history (a subject fully and recently handled 
by Susemihl), aims at setting before the 
reader two things clearly—the foreign 
history and the domestic state of Egypt 
between (say) 323 and 330 n.c. It is quite 
possible that, thanks to the new sources 
alluded to above, we are to know the 
latter subject better than the former, 
and better than even the court history. 
Neither the papyri nor the Greek in- 
scriptions collected elsewhere clear up for 
us by any means all the riddles about 
foreign affairs; and, as Prof. Mahafty 
remarks, geographical names recur in 
different places and are not distinguished by 
our authorities. Thus, as to one papyrus 
which deals with an Egyptian campaign 
abroad, ‘‘all the place-names occurring in 
it are to be found not only in Syria, but in 
Cilicia.” | Moreover the Macedonian rulers 
had an “‘ absurd habit of repeating the same 
names” in their families, and we have to 
discriminate as best we may Cleopatras and 
Ptolemies who bore no distinct names. 

Looking on the Ptolemies merely as one 
Egyptian dynasty among others, we must 
ask whether their dominion was on the 
whole a blessing or a curse to their adopted 
country. Their subjects, and particularly 
the priests, would have given one answer at 
one time and another at another. What is 
to be the dispassionate verdict of modern 
history? Prof. Mahaffy at least is dis- 
inclined to go so far as Mr. A. Holm, who 
can see nothing in any Ptolemy but 
the first. He fa. that the Ptolemies, 
like the Pharaohs before them and Augustus 
after them, “regarded the land of ~~ t 
as little more than a crown estate, to be 
managed with a view to the interests of 
the sovereign only.” But they were also 
enlightened men, who cared for the civilisa- 
tion of their kingdom, and understood that 
the interests of the crown cannot be secured 
without consulting those of the people. 
The evidence of the papyri goes to show 
that their taxation was not unduly heavy. 
The Ptolemies ‘‘ were the ablest, the most 
successful, and therefore the most enduring 
of the Successors of Alexander.” 

Looking on the dynasty as a factor in the 
twin histories of Mediterranean politics and 
of Greek influence, we have to fix our 
attention on four things—What were its 
relations with Syria? What was its attitude 
toward the Jews? How did it behave to 
the seyrties religion, with its attendant 
national spirit, and how to Greek religion 
with its very un-Egyptian spirit? On all 
these points the new evidence has some- 
thing—often a great deal—to say, and it 











enables Prof. Mahaffy to outline the oscil- 
lations of policy between king and king. 
We can now distinguish changes of attitude, 
as clearly as we can see the time when 
Macedonian Egypt began to decline and 
relapse from Hellenism “into the ineradic- 
able Egypt of the native race.” Since the 
appearance of Prof. Mahaffy’s Empire of 
Alexander, he has felt compelled to admit 
two more Ptolemies to the list (Ptolemy 
VI., Eupator, 182 8.c., and Ptolemy VIIL., 
Philopator Neos, 146 3.c.), and to alter 
some of his dates. Ohanges like these are 
healthy signs of growth in the subject. 
Time will, as Prof. Mahaffy anticipates, 
both add and take away. This account of 
an empire must, like the empire itself, 
become outworn. But for the present the 
student of ancient history and the tourist 
in Egypt alike owe great thanks to Prof. 
Mahaffy. The book, owing tothe multitude 
of facts which it has to touch on, needed 
very careful revision, and in a few points 
the revision seems to have been perfunctory. 
Seleucus III. of Syria, correctly called 
Soter on p. 223, is in the chronological 
table misnamed Keraunos. The names of 
certain philosophic reformers are given on 
different pages as Ecdemos and Eudemos, 
Ecphantides and Demophanes: the evidence 
of Plutarch and Polybius shows that the 
correct forms are Ecdemos and either 


Demophanes or Megalophanes. 
Franxuin T. Ricwarps. 








Studies in Diplomacy. From the French of 
Count Benedetti. (Heinemann.) 


A quarter of a century has passed since 
Count Benedetti published Ma Mission en 
Prusse. Addressing a friend in November, 
1870, the Count wrote: 
** Rassurez-vous, mon cher ami, le jour de la 
réparation viendra, il .(~ et je ne le 
laisserai pas échapper. faut, comme vous le 
dites, que la lumiére se fasse, et elle se fera. 
Homme de devoir avant tout, peut-étre ne me 
suis je pas suffisament préoccupé de ce qu’on 
it ni de ce qu’on publiait sur la maniére 
Font je m’acquittais de mes fonctions. Ce soin 
revenait 4 ceux dont j’executais les ordres, et 
qui auraient du me couvrir en redressant 
certaines erreurs. Pourquoi s’en sont - ils 
abstenus ?”” 
This passage (which is not to be found in 
the book under review) is as pertinent to 
Benedetti’s studies as to his practice of 
diplomacy. The day of reparation or resti- 
tution seems as far off for him in 1896 as 
in 1870. Whether it was his own lack of 
skill or of scruples on the part of his an- 
tagonists, Benedetti still remains a dis- 
credited diplomatist. Lord Augustus Loftus 
tells an anecdote of the Count which may 
well be repeated here. Bismarck at that 
time always wore a general’s uniform, and 
in his own house there was a table in an 
ante-room on which his helmet was placed. 


One dey, after dining with the Chancellor, | pe 
t) 


Count Benedetti approached this table and 
took up the helmet to try it on his own 
head. On replacing it he remarked: 
“ Décidément il a la téte plus forte que 
moi.” It is possible that Benedetti has not 
received his deserts in history—that he 
was overmatched (as he almost admits 
himself) by two unscrupulous opponents, 


King William and his prime minister. But 
the fact remains that Benedetti is Bene- 
detti’s sole defender. In literature, an 
apology may reflect no discredit on him who 
apologises; but in practical life those who 
apologise rank with the unsuccessful. The 
world is too busy to listen to one who says 
he has been “injured by the iniquity of 
party feeling and the bad faith of the 
enemies of his country.”” Whatever injuries 
the last Imperial ambassador at Berlin 
may have unjustly sustained are so micro- 
scopic by the side of the avalanche of mis- 
fortune which overtook France, that French- 
men cannot be blamed if they turn a deaf 
ear to the complaints of one whom they 
cannot acquit of all share in their national 
calamities. 

Who now has a good word for Count 
Benedetti or the Ducde Gramont ?—“‘dancing 
dogs without collars,” as Bismarck called 
them. ‘They never seemed to have a 
master,’ said the Chancellor, “‘ but stood 
up on their hind legs and performed their 
antics without authority from man alive.” 
The average Frenchman would not dissent 
from this view. There are some men who, 
like Pontius Pilate, are doomed to bear the 
mark of Cain through all history. They 
have reached a degree of unpopularity 
beyond that of Julian the Apostate, who 
has his warm =, It ~~" — 

hrase ‘‘ past praying for” can be appli 
to pe an Se aeated to the ahhy 
reputations of such men. “Le jour de la 
réparation viendra.” Not, we fear, for the 
clever Corsican whose ill fate pitted him 
against the remorseless Bismarck. 

These essays appeared originally in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The first deals with 
the Emperor William I. and Prince Bis- 
marck. This essay is interesting, as it is 
written in an extremely sympathetic spirit 
to the Emperor William. ‘It shows that 
the popular belief that Prussia owed all her 
success to Bismarck and Moltke is a popular 
fallacy ; that King William was not merely 
the figurehead, but also a founder of the 
German Empire, and that history will give 
a place to the Emperor in the galaxy of 
German worthies not less high than that 
of the Chancellor. The author applies to 
William I. the words of the Florentine 
master—‘' Everyone sees what you appear 
to be; few know what you really are.” 

‘“« These two prodigious labourers at Germany’s 
greatness were gifted with various and mighty 
qualities, and one was the complement of the 
other. The first had prudence and, let us say 
it, duplicity; the second [Bismarck] daring 
and resolution.” 

Thus what the late Emperor gains in 
intellectual he loses in moral stature, ac- 
cording to the Count’s measurements. It is 
well known that after Koniggriitz a serious 
difference arose between the King of 
Prussia and his minister as to the terms of 
ace. Bismarck carried the day. The 
conqueror neither entered Vienna in 
triumph nor did he wrest any territory 
from the Emperor Francis Joseph. This 
moderation has had its own exceeding 
great reward. The close alliance between 
Germany and Austria of to-day is the logical 
result of Bismarck’s victory over the 
rabid Jingoes of his own country thirty 
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years ago. Count Benedetti tells us that 
at Versailles, in 1870, a similar difference 
arose between master and man. Bismarck 
is reported to have been in favour of 
annexing Alsace, ‘ which is German land,” 
but not Lorraine. Oounsels of moderation 
did not prevail then as they had at Nicols- 
burg. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these 
essays repay perusal. A good portrait 
accompanies the volume. 

J. G. OC. Mrncury. 








Quales Ego. By G.S8. Street. (John Lane.) 


Tuts little book had been an impertinence 
if badly or only moderately well written. 
Some of the essays, aided by generous 
type and margins abundantly lavish, run to 
hardly six pages. One, indeed, “ Before a 
Shrine,” y exceeds a meagre three. 
Yet what an admirable tribute to the 
commonplace woman they are; how many 
pages would the commonplace writer have 
slaughtered in the endeavour to achieve so 
notable a victory! For here, as in all of 
Mr. Street’s inimitable work—save for one 
unfortunate waif whom his father must 
provide for in secret-—we see the old adage 
glitteringly exemplified. Brevity is the 
soul of wit, and the creator of ‘‘ Tubby” 
is a miser as to bulk, but what a spend- 
thrift when the total value of his output is 
reckoned. A lonely jest of decent quality 
may pose, and impose, as an aristocrat, 
swaggering amid tens of pages of sober 
fatuities. So that a man gives as a back- 
ground a sufficiency of dulness, he may 
easily earn the reputation of wit. The 
unthinking, heavy person who reads this 
book—-spurred to contrariety by its prettily 
affected title—will probably wonder whether 
the author is really an “Adrian” or a 
blockhead. A fellow of infinite jest, Mr. 
Street ever leavens his quips and quiddities 
with delicious wisdom, to remain with the 
hearer and provoke a certain solemnity in 
his smile. At first one may doubt when he 
is serious and when frolicsome. Only those 
who realise that a jest lies in his more 
sombre utterances, a truth in his more 
farcical, can gauge the true merit of his 
tiny volume. Probably this means that 
he may not bid with hope of success for 
popularity. It also means, and I take it he 
is willing and glad to accept the inevitable, 
that but a handful will rank him at his real 
worth. For the clowns of Shakspere, and 
Rigoletto too, were wiser than their auditors, 
and knew it. Therein was their sorrow, 
for few as yet have given Jack-in-the-Green 
his due. 

To offer minute particulars of so small a 
book were to be discourteous and unjust. 
Unjust, because a casual reader of the 
review might conclude he had bitten the 
kernel of the volume, tasted its bitter 
sweetness. Discourteous, because the best 
might look a starveling severed from its 
natural surroundings. Some months ago 
in the Acapemy I ventured to eulogise the 
Autobiography of a Boy. Ido not pretend, 
I dare not hint, that my approval was 
worth the wage of the printer who arranged 
the type. On some books it is so easy 
to give a convincing verdict: a quotation or 





two deftly chosen and the thing is done. 
Here, as before, I do not quote at all, 
though I know that salvation lies in the 
extract. A merry writer might develop 
good copy out of ‘‘An Appreciation of 
Ouida”; a deacon find a Barnato wealth 
of words whereby to condemn the eulogy 
on Charles II. After reading both, I am 
willing to allow that the author of Moths 
has hitherto been stupidly maligned, that 
“to go with Grammont to Whitehall”’ is 
more profitable than listening to a sermon 
at St. Paul’s. Mr. Street can make the 
worst cause appear the better; he conjures 
with such elegant dexterity, only the 
obstinate resent the trick. By all means 
let Ouida stand high among the immortals 
manufactured of to-day, Charles the Second 
pose as the type of king “one would like 
to see in England,” so long as it is Mr. 
Street who declaims the panegyric. The 
jester sees further than the philosopher. 
To be able to laugh at it one must under- 
stand human nature passing well. And we 
may surmise that he who understands best 
loves best also. 
Percy ADDLESHAW. 








NEW NOVELS. 

When Leaves were Green. By Sydney 
Hodges. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Erica’s Husband. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

At the Sign of the Ostrich. 
James. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Her Own Devices, By ©. G. Compton. 
(Heinemann. ) 

A Pitiful Passion. By Ella Macmahon. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

Roland Kyan. By Walter 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Brenda’s Experiment. By Surgeon-Major 
H. M. Greenhow. (Jarrold.) 

By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


By Charles 


Sweetman. 


Little Lady Lee. 
(White. ) 
Beornnine with a certain amount of fresh- 
ness and spirit, When Leaves were Green 
scarcely fulfils its promise. There is an 
almost idyllic scene at the opening, 
where the young artist, Glyn Beverley, 
is found by Blanche Venables sketching 
a Sussex landscape. Of course they soon 
fall in love with each other, both 


being poetically susceptible; and it seems | 98 


at first as though the course of true 
love would for once run smooth. But, 
unfortunately, two persons intervene: one 
is Mrs. Courtenay Byng, a pretty but 
fast young widow, and the other is a 
smooth-tongued but black-hearted villain, 
Captain D’Eyncourt. There have been 
some rather shady passages in the past 
between these two, and at one time 
D’Eyncourt had been engaged for a brief 
space to Blanche Venables. But she had 
soon discovered his base character and 
discarded him. However, he and Mrs. 
Byng concoct a pretty plot between them ; 
and as Mrs. Byng has conceived a passion 
for Glyn Beverley, they manage to separate 
the lovers, and to plunge them both into 
the deepest distress. The rest of the story 








is rather commonplace. There is a French 
maid who tries to turn her mistress’s secrets 
to profit after purloining her letters, and 
Capt. D’Eyncourt comes into an inheritance 
by chicanery, which rightfully belongs to 
Beverley, When things are at their 
blackest, the villain’s house of cards comes 
down with a crash, the estates are recovered 
by Beverley, and the lovers are married 
and live happily ever afterwards. 


The last two or three works by Miss 
Adeline Sergeant have been stronger in 
character-drawing, and more notable for 
their talent generally, than one could have 
predicted at the outset of her career. Unlike 
many novelists, she has progressed and 
developed. Her Story of a Penitent Soul, 
for example, was a remarkable study; and 
now we may unhesitatingly say the same of 
Erica’s Husband. It is in a different vein, 
but the versatility is welcome. We are first 
introduced to the rough usages and humours 
of a mining camp, where Erica is left 
fatherless under painful circumstances. The 
father has, however, appointed as her 
guardian Dick Vandeleur, a young English- 
man of good family, who for private reasons 
has gone to the mining districts of the 
West. The rest of the story is occupied with 
a detailed description of the many trials 
which befall Vandeleur and his ward 
through the evil schemes of one Cyril Fane, 
who tries to force Erica to marry him, 
knowing that she was the heiress to great 
estates. Ultimately Fane is overthrown, 
and all his wicked machinations exposed. 
There is nothing, perhaps, very original in 
this part of the plot ; but the merit of the novel 
lies in its delineation of character, and in its 
easy yet vigorous style, which makes it a 
pleasure to read. 

The latest volume in ‘‘Chapman’s Story 
Series,” At the Sign of the Ostrich, is an 
almost ideal short novel. It deals with 
English life in the eighteenth century, and 
the author has admirably caught the spirit 
and manners of the time. The habitual 
frequenters of the ‘‘Ostrich” are limned 
with real skill, and the same may be said 
of those other characters who occupy a 
higher ition in the social scale. Sir 
Robert Greville is a proud aristocrat, to 
the manner born, while his daughter Flora 
is a bewitching heroine. Field Harefield, 
the hero, whose father has been ruined by 
Sir Robert, vows a terrible vengeance 
ainst the baronet and his daughter; but 
his love for Flora proves too strong for him, 
and at the last the reader will find a 

leasant surprise in store for him. It is 
ae since we met with a novel in one 
volume as entertaining as this of Mr. Charles 
James. 

We wish we could extend the same praise 
to the latest addition to the ‘ Pioneer 
Series,” Her Own Devices. But whether 
the fault be in us orin the book, we did not 
find it either very improving or very in- 
teresting. There is, it is true, a certain 
amount of ability in the presentation of the 
chief characters: Susan Stainier, an actress, 
and Lucien Bewick, architect and writer for 
the stage, whom she holds in thrall. But 
after a time Susan’s vagaries cease to move 
us, and the narrative of her fascinations 
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comes to an abrupt and inconsequent con- 
clusion. A good many side-lights are thrown 
upon the modern stage in the course of this 
short sketch. 


Miss Macmahon’s new story, 4 Pitiful 
Passion, is not of so uncommon a type as 
the book by which she made her reputation, 
namely, A New Note. But it reveals some 
degree of power, and there are smart things 
in it here and there, though they give the 
impression of being hammered out to order. 
The burden of the story is a painful one; 
for it treats of the degradation of a young 
married woman through an ineradicable 
passion for drink. Norman Grain, a rising 
politician, has married her in ignorance of 
this vice, and we can sympathise with him 
in his anger at the deliberate concealment 
practised upon him. However, he behaves 
nobly, and even resists the temptation to 
seek a new home with Magdalen Ponsonby, 
a self-sacrificing woman of a high type, who 
loves him as deeply as he loves her. In 
the end, Grain perishes while heroically 
endeavouring to save his worthless and 
wretched wife from a fire; and, perhaps, 
on the whole, this was the only possible 
ending to a miserable union. Two or three 
characters are exceptionally well drawn— 
Norman, Magdalen, and Anthony Chenevix. 
The last-mentioned is a thoroughly good 
upright and downright Englishman. His 
friendship is of the kind that may well be 
described as priceless ; and he is worthy of 
Magdalen, who existed ‘‘ for the sole purpose 
of being good to people whom no one else 
would have anything to say to.” 


A good many social, religious, and philo- 
sophical questions are discussed in Mr. 
Sweetman’s Irish sketch, Roland Kyan. 
There are also somewhat lengthy deliver- 
ances upon Home Rule, the Roman ques- 
tion, the temporal power of the Pope, 
&c. For those who like this kind of thing, 
of course this is the kind of thing they 
will like. Occasionally, something more 
human is sandwiched in between the 
author’s disquisitions, and there is a touch- 
ing scene at the end, where the heroine 
fishes her half-drowned lover out of the 
water. But, on the whole, the volume is 
pretty stiff reading ; and if Mr. Sweetman 
had all the wisdom of Solomon, he could 
not make a novel palatable which dealt 
with such abstruse problems as Berkeley 
delighted in. However, in his preface, the 
writer hints that his story will be based 
rather upon intellectual than upon love- 
making lines, so that the merely frivolous 
persons who like a good, rattling novel of 
adventure will know what to expect. 


The writer of Brenda’s Experiment cannot 
lay claim to much literary skill, but he has 
written an attractive sketch of Anglo-Indian 
life. Brenda Mogadore is a foolish young 
person who has fallen in love with a 
Mohammedan, Ameer Ali, and implicitly 
trusts him, because he has promised to em- 
brace the Christian faith. Her father and 
mother are likewise foolish in reposing 
equal confidence in Ali, although they have 
been solemnly warned against him by their 
friend, Dr. Barton, who has read his 
character but too accurately. The young 


the base and treacherous nature of Ameer 
Ali at once begins to reveal itself. He 
takes a leading part in the Mutiny which 
nearly leads to the slaughter of the entire 
body of English residents at Rownpore, and 
endeavours to barter his own wife away to 
the Nawab. Fortunately, swift vengeance 
overtakes him, and he meets with a violent 
death. Brenda has apparently been cured 
of her affection for Mohammedans, and she 
now gives her hand to a gallant young 
English officer, who has been instrumental 
in saving her life. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron does not show to 
advantage in Little Lady Lee. The story is 
thin, and its burden unpleasant. A worn- 
out old baronet, with a disgraceful past, 
marries a young girl for his second wife, in 
order to continue the title. When she fails 
to bring him a son and heir he behaves 
brutally to her, and forces upon her'the society 
of a Mrs. Rushton, an old flame with a past as 
scandalous as his own. He even builds for 
her a house within his own park, which his 
wife must see whenever she drives out. 
However, the baronet meets with his death 
in the hunting field; but his will creates 
another scandal, when it is discovered that 
he has left a large sum of money to a bar- 
maid. Little Lady Lee comes in for some 
happiness at last when she marries Terence 
Lee, the heir to the estates, who had tried 
to shield her to the best of his power 
while his predecessor was alive. There is 
nothing in the story to enhance the author’s 
reputation. 

G. Barnett Sirs. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


What I Think of South Africa, its People, and 
its Politics. By Stuart Cumberland. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) The title of Mr. Cumberland’s 
book is not inviting, still less so is a glance at 
its egotistical table of contents. Seventeen 
chapters in a row all begin with ‘What I 
think.” We hope, however, readers will not 
be deterred by the superabundant use of the 
proncun “I”; for they will find Mr. Cumber- 
land lively and readable, and he has brought 
out his book at the very nick of time. His 
characters of the leading South African figures 
are drawn with skill, and are specially interest- 
ing in the present state of affairs. One 
naturally turns to those of Dr. Jameson and 
President Kruger; and these are, perhaps, the 


two best. Dr. Jameson’s singular probity and 
unselfishness is shown in the following 
anecdote : 


**As one of our most prominent South African 
millionaires, who has a great personal admiration 
for Dr. Jameson, said to ms some months back : 
‘I never met such a man as Jameson, he doesn’t 
care a straw for money. While those around him 
are making their thousands, he makes prac- 
tically nothing. He won’t even pick money 
up when it’s placed before him.’ To which I 
answered that it seemed a pity there were not 
more public officials in South Africa like him. 
‘ A pity !’ replied my millionaire ; ‘I think him a 
downright fool about money matters, for no one 
will thank him. But anyone who knows him 
knows what he is, and he doesn’t care about 
anybody else.’ ”’ 


Of President Kruger the author has not a good 
word to say. He attributes his success to low 





cunning, which makes him more than a match 
for honest and honourable men. In this view 
he does not stand alone ; and it is to be noticed 


couple marry and go out to India, where’ that those who cry up President Kruger the 





most are those who know least about South 
Africa. Mr. Cumberland gives a somewhat 
new view of Dr. Leyds, whom he pronounces 
the most dangerous man to British interests in 
the Boer camp, distrusted by Rhodes and a 
rival of Kruger. 

*‘Oom Paul never seems quite to have trusted 
him. Leyds has always been a dark horse, whose 
form even the President’s peculiar cunning could 
not make out. Leyds and Paul Kruger have 
quarrelled violently and often ; but it has invariably 
ended in the astute Secretary of State having his 
own way. The suspicion probably rankles in the 
‘old man’s’ mind that, politically speaking, Dr. 
Leyds is working for his own hand. This suspicion 
I believe to be well founded. Time will show. It 
would be difficult to believe that Dr. Leyds has the 
cause of either the Boers or the present Boer 
Government really at heart. He has nothing in 
common with the Dopper, so dear to the unsophis- 
ticated Paul Kruger.”’ 


The last of the ‘‘ What I think” chapters is on 
the present situation, and is much to the point 
It is evident that Mr. Cumberland is an acute 
observer of what is going on, and knows well 
what he is writing about. His views, no doubt, 
are strong, and he has the courage of his 
opinions. Many may think he pushes them too 
far ; but even if that be so, it is no reason why 
—— should not be read, and read with 
profit. 


Father Archangel of Scotland, and Other Essays. 
By G. and R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(A. & C. Black.) These sketches were well 
worth preserving, slight as some of them 
may be. Though dealing half with the Old 
World and half with the New, treading the con- 
fines of Northern Africa as well as of South 
America and of Spain, the link of unity is never 
broken : we are still hearing the same Castilian 
speech, in contact with men of the same race. 
In another way Mrs. Cunninghame Graham’s 
share of the book may be likened to Max 
Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop, 80 
evidently are these essays the surplus of 
materials prepared for the Life of Santa Teresa. 
The chapters on Paraguay, the Pampas, and 
on North-Western Africa are from Mr. Graham. 
The lady writes with a softer and more concilia- 
tory pen. Mr. Graham delights in smartness 
and in opposition. The value of sketches like 
these is that they fix the conditions and habits 
at a certain date: they recount past changes, 
and predict coming ones. The Gaucho has 


y changed much, and he will change | 


more if Mr. Graham’s forebodings of ‘“‘A 
Vanishing Race” come true. The Paraguay 
of the days before Lopez’ fall seems to be 
utterly forgotten now. It is hardly true to 
say that ‘‘no other country has produced men 
like Rosas.” The present writer has heard his 
life recounted again and again by those who 
knew him well, both friendsand foes. He has 
seen his contemporary Cabrera, the old Carlist 
chief, the Tiger of the Maestrazgo. Even 
physically the two men were not unlike. Rosas 
was perhaps the greater —— of the two, but 
hehad more humour ; in ruthless cruelty they 
were peers; and strangely enough they both, 
the South American and the European 
Spaniard, died as English country gentlemen. 
Unless his friends flattered him beyond all recog- 
nition, it is too bad to rank the great land- 
owner Urquiza with men like these. We 
thank the writers for having revived old 
memories. Even more, perhaps, than they 
intended are these pages an illustration of the 
motto, Sic transit gloria mundi. 


A String of Chinese Peach-Stones. By W. 
Arthur Cornaby. (Charles A. Kelly.) If Mr. 
Cornaby’s method equalled his industry, he 
would, with the wealth of material which he 
has gathered, have given us a coherent book 
instead of a bewildering medley. This is the 





more irritating, because long residence in the 
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country, and intimate relations with the village 
folk—notably with one encyclopaedic Celestial 
—enables him to speak with authority. As itis, 
the reader ~ to grope his _, yy" 
gossippy and unrelated paragraphs to get 
the nad of the matter. This reached, he will 
find an entertaining account of life in Central 
China, ‘‘far from the madding crowd,” along 
the beaten tracks, and in the Treaty Ports. 
A life which, with its actual needs counted 
on the fingers of one’s hand, would be happy 
enough but for the rapacity of the rulers who 
squeeze the toilers to the uttermost “cash” 
(thirty of these copper coins go to a penny), 
and then leave them to the tender mercies of 
the tax collector—of ‘“‘ Mr. Li, who must be 
bribed, and of Mr. Wang, who must be feed.” 
Some of the tales scattered through the book 
are strung upon the narrative of the Taiping 
Rebellion ; but in the main they gather round 
one Nieh, a local teacher, whbse lore brings 
him the repute of the sacred sages, and may 
secure him promotion in the Imperial service. 
At his feet we may sit and listen to the stories 
whose cosmopolitan note sounds deeper the 
more we compare it with that heard elsewhere. 
There are the legends of mortals meta- 
morphosed into trees; the superstitions which 
gather round names as integral elements of a 
man’s personality; the variants of ‘“‘sym- 
pathetic magic”? based on the common belief 
that an effect is producible by imitating it ; 
and so forth, rendering the book a storehouse 
of valuable material for the folklorist. As to 
the illustrations, many of them are facsimiles 
of native pictures, or photo-lithographs of 
drawings in illustrated papers, thus generally 
harmonising with the text which they interpret. 
The absence of an index further impairs the 
value of a book upon which enough labour 
has been bestowed to make that withheld the 
more regrettable. 


On Either Side of the Red Sea. With an 
ea by E. N. Buxton. a 
tanford.) Inr ct of print, r, binding, 
and Sedatione hee en ang little to be 
desired ; but equal praise cannot honestly be 
bestowed upon the text. It is somewhat 
difficult to understand precisely why these 
young ladies’ letters should have fos given to 
the world. As private correspondence they 
were doubtless interesting to receive, and still 
more pleasant to write; but it must be con- 
fessed that in book form they appear trivial 


and jejune. To take a passage almost at 
random : 
“At Port Said they take two or three hours 


coaling—a very dirty operation. . . . All the 
passengers landed. It is a ramshackle, wooden 
place run up on a flat slip of sand. We had a 
*plendid donkey-ride all round the town. The 
ship started again at eight. It was delicious on 
deck after dinner as we went along the Suez 
Canal. The ships have very bright searchlights 
which light up the desert on either side.’’ 


And so on. To readers who know Port Said 
such a description is almost an insult, while to 
those who know it not it will probably convey 
no knowledge. It is somewhat superfluous to 
mention that the Cairo bazaars ‘‘are narrow 
little passages with stalls on either side,” 
or that “the Sphinx is most extraordinary, 
& colossal thing cut out of living rock.” 
Mr. Buxton’s party did not, however, confine 
themselves to sight-seeing at Cairo and Luxor, 
but camped out for three and four weeks at a 
time in the mountainous and little-explored 
regions on the coasts of the Red Sea ; the object 
being to secure specimens of the handsome 
little wild goat, the Ibex Sinaiticus. In the 
descriptions of these wanderings on compara- 
tively untrodden paths defects of style become 
even more painfully apparent, as with judicious 


porphyry mountains, where are the remains of 
extensive quarries worked by the Romans. 
Ruins of a temple and of a workmen’s 
town are still in existence; and ‘‘so far as we 
could discover,” says Mr. Buxton, “the place 
had been visited by only four parties of 
travellers since its abandonment two thousand 
years ago.” The famous convent of St. 
Catherine was also visited, and the magnificent 
country in the southern portion of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. it would appear that duty-calls on 
Oriental monks are not without drawbacks. 
London hostesses might rid themselves of un- 
welcome guests by imitating the entertainment 
offered at the convent of Tor. ‘‘ Wine-glasses 
of brandy were first —— to us, with a dish 
of jam. We had to drink the brandy off neat, 
and eat a spoonful of jam each. It was disgust- 
~ a The provocation may almost excuse 
italics. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. W. E. H. Leckxy'’s new book on Demo- 
cracy and Liberty, to be published by Messrs. 
Longmans next Tuesday, will deal with such 
burning questions as—the reform of the House 
of Lords, Socialism in Germany, nationalities 
in America, Irish land, intoxicating drink, and 
female suffrage. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish on 
Wednesday next Brother and Sister, consisting 
of the letters of Ernest and Henriette Renan, 
with a memoir. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish 
immediately, as a new volume of their ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury ” series, Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydrio- 
taphia and the Garden of Cyrus, edited by the 
late Dr. William Greenhill, of Hastings. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. announce 
a new Dictionary of English Quotations, com- 
piled by Lieut.-Col. Dalbiac, one of the directors 
of the firm, and M.P. for North Camberwell. 


Amone the new books which the Clarendon 
Press announce as in active preparation are— 
A Student's Pastime, by the Rev. Prof. W. W. 
Skeat ; and a facsimile edition of C'est d’ Aucassin 
et de Nicolette, with transcription and notes by 
Mr. F. W. Bourdillon. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. announce for publi- 
cation, in the course of the spring, a fifth 
volume of Social England, edited by Mr. H. D. 
Traill, dealing with the period from the acces- 
sion of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo. 


Messrs. Coatro & WINDUS have in pre- 
paration a third series of Highteenth-Century 
Vignettes, by Mr. Austin Dobson. 


Messrs. MAomILuANn & Co. have in the press 
a little handbook on golf, intended as a guide 
for beginners to the rules and customs of the 
game. It has been compiled by Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer and Mr. W. Rutherford (hon. secretary 
to the St. George’s Golf Club). The scheme of 
the book is an attempt to classify and arrange 
the existing laws for easy reference, with notes 
of any custom or unwritten law which modifies 
a@ rule. An appendix contains imens of 
ancient codes, with forms and information 
relating to match-play, &c. 

Messrs. WELLS GARDNER, Darton & Co. 
have in the press a book entitled The Thirty- 
Nine Articles and the Age of the Reformation, 
by the Rev. E. Tyrell Green, lecturer in 
theology at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
The author’s special aim has been to establish, 
by means of a comparison of the precise wording 
of the Articles, their relation to other Formu- 
laries or Confessions of Faith that were issued 
during the sixteenth century in various parts 
of Christendom. He has also made use, for the 


same purpose, of other writings of the English | repo 





treatment this part of the book might have 
been full of interest. The travellers visited the 


Reformers, such as the Homilies and the 


‘*Reformatio Legum.” All his references will 
be cited in full, and in the language of the 
originals. 

Mr. ExwioT Stock announces, for imme- 
diate publication, The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine: an original translation, with critical 
and expository comments, by Mr. John H. 
Latham. The object of the author is to furnish 
@ precise equivalent of the Greek, rather than 
to present a finished English rendering. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
announce Zhe Christ in Man, by James M. 
Campbell, with an introduction by Prof. Bruce, 
of Glasgow. 


A voLUME by Mr. H. 8S. Salt, entitled 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, Poet and Pioneer, will 
be published shortly by Mr. W. Reeves in 
London, and by Messrs. Scribner in New York. 
The main p of the book, which is partly 
a reprint of earlier works by the same author, 
is to give a rational interpretation of Shelley’s 
life and character, and to show that he was 
neither an ‘explicit demon” nor an “ in- 
effectual angel,” but a pioneer of the most 
—— social movements of the present 

ay. 

Mr. Corsrorp Dick has made a selection 
from his ope | verses contributed to the 
World, which will be published next month by 
Mr. George Redway. under the title of The 
Ways of the World, in an edition limited to 500 
copies. 

THE yor Press will issue immediately 
a volume entitled Carina Songs, by Miss Amy 
C. Morant, a lady who is identified with the 
Labour and Socialist movements of the time. 


THE Kelmscott Press has just ready for issue, 
in an edition of 300 copies, Poems Chosen from 
the Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Mr. F, Marcemont, of South Lambeth-road, 
proposes to re-issue that curious work, 7'he 
History of the London Clubs; or, the Citizens’ 
Pastime (1709), by the author of ‘‘ The London 
Spy”—that is, Ned Ward—which has never 
been reprinted. The edition will be limited to 
500 copies, with a facsimile reproduction of the 
original wood-blocks. 

THE new edition of Olive Schreiner’s Story of 
an African Farm, which Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. are issuing, will have for frontispiece 
a reproduction in photogravure of a recent 
portrait of the author. Over 80,000 copies of 
this book have now been sold. 


Messrs. Tyitston & Epwarps will publish 
immediately a cheap edition of We Three and 
Troddles, by R. Andom, with the original 
drawings in silhouette by Mr. A. Carruthers 
Gould. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD, CoNSTABLE & Co.—the 
firm of publishers whose imprint is West- 
minster, not London—have just moved to larger 
and more convenient premises at 2, Whitehall- 
gardens. 

THE annual meeting of the Economic Asso- 
ciation will be held on Tuesday next. In the 
evening there will be a dinner, at which it is 
hoped that Mr. Goschen, the president, may 
take the chair, and that M. Léon Say may be 
present from Paris. 

AT a meeting of the Jewish Historical Society, 
to be held this evening (Saturday) in the room 
of the Maccabaeans, St. James’s Hall, the 
following papers will be read: ‘‘ Moyse Halli,” 
by the Rev. Hermann Gollancz; and “‘ Joseph 
Ibn Danon of Belgrade,” by Prof. D. Kaufmann. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal 
Literary Fund was held last week, with Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff in the chair. The 





rt showed that the total receipts during 
1895 were £3299. The total sum now in- 
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vested amounts to £51,912, yielding an 
income of £1676. The total number of grants 
awarded in 1895 was forty-three, representing 
£1905, and of this amount males received 
£1185 and females £720. The details showed 
that eight grants were made to authors of 
historical and biographical works, two to 
scientific, eight to classical literature and 
educational authors, five to those who wrote on 
archaeology, graphy, and travels, thirteen 
to novelists, and seven to miscellaneous writers. 
Since the inauguration of the fund in 1790, 
4464 grants have been awarded, representing 
£123,022. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


A serres of articles by Olive Schreiner, on 
South Africa and the Boers, will commence in 
the April number of the Fortnightly Review. 


THERE will appear in the April and May 
numbers of Good Words reminiscences of Lady 
Blanche Balfour, sister of Lord Salisbury, and 
mother of Mr. A. J. Balfour, written by Dr. 
Robertson, the parish minister of Whitting- 
hame. They present a striking portrait of a 
remarkable and good woman, and show many 
of those influences under which her sons were 
trained. 


Tue April number of Blackwood’s will con- 
tain the first part of a new story, entitled 
‘* Hilda Strafford,” by Miss Beatrice Harraden. 
The scene is laid in California, where Miss 
Harraden is understood to have found the 
health and strength vainly sought for else- 
where. The same number will also contain an 
article on Caterina Sforza, based on Count 
Pasolini’s great work dealing with her life and 


| University Cullege, Loudon; aud be is at 


present examiner in English at London Uni- 
versity. Of his published work, it is enough 
to mention his scholarly text and version of the 
Early English poem, The Pearl (David Nutt) ; 
and his pretty edition of 8 ’s Plays in 
single volumes (Dent). Only last month he 
was fortunate enough to be the discoverer of a 
_— of the long-lost Early English ‘‘ Tale 
0 e.”” 


THE Rev. C. J. Ball, chaplain of Lincoln’s 

Inn—whose biblical and oriental studies have 
hitherto obtained little recugnition at his own 
university—will, on the afternoon of Sunday 
next, preach the university sermon at St. 
Mary’s upon a subject thus quaintly pre- 
scribed : 
‘** The application of the prophecies in Holy Scrip- 
ture respecting the Messiah to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Ohrist, with an view to 
confute the arguments of Jewish commentators 
and to promote the conversion to Christianity of 
the ancient people of God.’’ 

In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday next, 
it will be proposed to confer the honorary 
degree of M.A. upon Don Fernando de 
Arteaga, teacher of Spanish at the Taylorian 
Institution. 


Mr. F. Y. EpGEwortn’s term of five years 
as Drummond professor of political economy 
at Oxford has expired; but he is eligible for 
reappointment. 


THE Rev. Dr. E. Moore, lecturer on Dante 
at the Taylor Institution, was to deliver a 
public lecture on Friday of this week upon 
‘Sicilian History in the Divina Commedia.” 
Next term Dr. Moore pro to give two 
lectures on ‘‘ Dante as a Religious Teacher.” 





times which was lately published at Rome. 


Tue April issue of Chapman’s Magazine will 
contain the first instalment of a new serial 
story by John Oliver Hobbes, entitled ‘‘ The 
Herb Moon,” which is to run through six or 
seven numbers. 


THE forthcoming number of the Pall Mail 
Magazine will contain the following articles : 
‘* Knole and its Memories,”’ by Lord Sackville ; 
** Bengal Cavalry,” by Sir Hugh Gough, V.C. ; 
“‘Is Christian Reunion Possible?” by Lord 
Halifax; ‘‘ Wolfe at Quebec,” by Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett; and a photogravure reproduction of 
a painting by Marie Bashkirschiff. 

Cassell’s Magazine for April will contain an 
article entitled ‘Where Mr. Chamberlain 
Lives,” illustrated with sketches and photo- 
graphs of the exterior and interior of his 
Birmingham house. To the same number Mr. 
Henniker Heaton will contribute a paper upon 
**Cablegrams for the Million,” advocating a 
reduction in the present rates for submarine 
messages. 

Tre April number of the Quiver will contain 
the opening chapters of a new serial story, by 
= - C. Grier, entitled ‘‘ An Unprotected 

emale,” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. IsrArt GoLuaAnoz, of Christ’s, has been 
appointed by the general board of studies 
to be the first university lecturer in English 
at Cambridge. As our readers know, the 
endowment of this new academical post is 
entirely due to the perseverance and generosity 
of Prof. Skeat, who has not only obtained sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £1400, but has also 
personally guaranteed that the stipend shall 
reach £100 for a period of five years. Mr. 
Gollancz has for a long time past been engaged 
in teaching English at Cambridge, both for the 
medieval and modern languages tripos and for 
the Indian civil service examination. He was 
also the first Quain lecturer in English at 





|__ THE following are the subjects chosen for the 
_ Members’ Prizes at Cambridge : for the English 
| essay, “‘The Monroe Doctrine”; and, for the 
| Latin essay, ‘“‘Orator in iudicio Leandrum 
Iameson et socios eius vel accusat vel defendit.”” 


A SUMMER meeting will be held in London 
in August in connexion with the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. The objects 
of the meeting are: (1) To supplement the 
work of the school with a short period of study 
during the long vacation ; (2) to offer to those 
who live at a distance from centres of syste- 
matic study opportunities of obtaining guidance 
in their work ; (3) to afford opportunities for 
informal conferences on the means of 
promoting the scientific study of the subjects 
taught at the school. The lectures will be 
given and the conferences held at Toynbee Hall. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who is naturally puzzled 
by the inconclusive voting at Cambridge on 
the question of degrees for women, asks 
whether it would not have been more appro- 
priate if the Graces had been three in number, 
not two. We can only respond with a quota- 
tion from Horace : 


** Segnesque nodum solvere Gratiae.”’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
DAFFODILS. 


Go.psN chalices of gladness 
Gleaming in the woodland ways, 
Exorcising winter’s sadness, 
Pledge of promised golden days— 
Hope awakes, sweet daffodils, 
When ye shine upon the hills. 


Sure I am some spell is hidden 
In thee, flower of lowly birth— 
Lifting thy glad face unbidden 
O’er the yet scarce stirring earth, 
Ere Spring comes—a spell to move 








All that see thee, thee to love. 
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Not alone the gold raying 
thy = gold heart between, 
Nor thy slender form’s soft swaying 
Midst thy bodyguard in green, 
Something in thee more than this 
Fills the gazer’s heart with bliss. 


In the tale swift Memory’s bringing 
Does thy fascination lie, 
How of old, amid their singing 
Poets loved to see thee nigh, 
And how they would fain rehearse 
Thy delights in deathless verse ? 


He, in savage Devon dwelling; 
Beauty loving, poet-priest, 
Oft to thee quaint fancies telling— 
Of thy singers not the least— 
Smiled to greet thee by the way 
As he duly passed to pray. 
And a greater bard, once wandering 
Thoughtful over vales and hills, 
Sudden ceased his peusive pondering 
As a host of daffodils 
Flashed upon his sight a joy 
Time nor change could e’er destroy. 
Many another has extolled thee, 
Daffodil, since earth was young, 
Glories of great song enfold thee 
Favoured theme of honeyed tongue ! 
Yet ’tis not the poet’s art 
Gives thee power to touch the heart 
’Tis the subtle recollection 
Thou canst wake of Springs long past, 
Childhood’s playtime, youth’s affection, 
Joys foregone, with thee linked fast— 
These live ever : thou art here 
In the Springtide every year. 


Dora CAVE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift for March 
devotes the largest space to an article by Dr. 
Groenewegen on recent philosophy of religion, 
which is really a critical survey of Siebeck’s 
‘* Lehrbuch » Religionsphilosophie.” Un- 
successful as an Introduction for the beginner, 
the work is nevertheless full of masterly 
psychological and metaphysical investigation, 
though not well put together. In dealing with 
the history of religion, Siebeck appears to be 
less happy: history and philosophical theory 
are too much commingled. Dr. van Doorninch 
continues his seriesof very able ‘‘ text-critical 
studies’ on the narrative books of the Old 
Testament. He deals this time with the 
account of the intercourse between Abraham 
and Abimelech in Gen. xx., xxi., and with 
some points requiring further elucidation in 
the story of Samson. The latter portion 
deserves the attention of anthropologists ; for 
it has to do not merely with difficulties in the 
text, but with primitive marriage customs, and 
illustrates these by references to an important 
Dutch work (by Snouck Hurgronje) on the 
people of Atjeh in Java. The third article in 
this number has to do with the details of 
recent ecclesiastical ordinance affecting Hol- 
land. Prof. Kosters revives our spirits by his 
frank criticism of Van Hoonacker’s attempt to 
overthrow the widely accepted conclusion, that 
the temple at Jerusalem only became the single 
legal sanctuary in the time of Josiah; he also 
criticises a work by a competent pupil of Van 
Hoonacker (Poels) on the sanctuary of Kirjath- 
Jearim. This work has been already noticed 
favourably in the ACADEMY ; and Prof. Kosters, 
too, recognises at any rate the acuteness of this 
new advocate of what the critic describes as 8 
‘hopeless cause.” Dr. Bakhuyzen gives 
highly appreciative review of parts ii. and iii. 
of Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
‘“‘Novum Testamentum Graece.” Dr. van Manen 
notices works on early Christian literature, 
including the Cambridge ‘‘ Texts and Studies, 
edited by Prof. J, A. Robinson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “‘ THULE.” 
Cambridge: March 14, 1896. 

In the AcADEMY for March 14, 1896, at p. 
224, an explanation of Thule is offered, founded 
upon the Celtic houl, ‘‘ sun.” 

It is impossible to be satisfied with this. The 
various attempts to explain the initial th are 
all farfetched and unlikely. Can nothing 
better be suggested ? I think it can. 

Assuming that it was written @o0vA7 in Greek, 
how are we to explain the @, on the probable 
hypothesis that the word was of Celtic origin ? 
It is clear to me that the only Celtic letter 
which could have been represented (not perhaps 
very happily) by a Greek @ must have been ¢. 
If so, 6ovAn may have been founded on the Irish 
tuath-al, adj. ‘“‘northern.” The suffix -An, 
adj.-suffix as in rvp-Ads, “blind,” may well 
represent the corresponding adj.-suffix -al. 
The Celtic th would easily drop out. 

The O.Irish twath meant (1) ‘ left ”’—i.e., on 
the left hand ; and (2) north (see Windisch). The 
reason is obvious; dex-ter is right-handed, as 
one turns to the east (</. Deccan); so left- 
handed is northern. 

As to Iceland, the epithet ‘‘ northern ” needs 
no further comment. Perhaps some Celtic 
scholar can help us out. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE MIDDLE TEMPLE RECORDS. 
London; March 16, 1896. 

Debarral of students’ access to ancient quasi- 
public records is so uncommon that instances to 
the contrary should be at once made known, if 
only that would-be inquirers may learn where 
there is no access for them. 

Following up some Shakesperian researches 
which you have occasionally permitted me to 
refer to in the ACADEMY, I wished to investi- 
gate the circumstances attending the production 
of ‘Twelfth Night” at the Middle Temple 
Hall in 1603, and applied to the Treasurer for 
permission. It was refused—in fact, this refusal 
is the second of the kind I have received from 
the Benchers. The affairs of the Inn are kept 
concealed from its members generally ; and I 
can only state that these records are said to be 
calendared, and hence could be referred to 
quickly and easily. 

I write from the standpoint of a man in the 
street, who can walk into the Record Office or 
Lambeth Palace Library, and have any MS. 
put before him. But to meet a possible plea 
of “proper security,” I may say that I am 
F.8.A., a barrister of the Society of over eight- 
teen years’ standing, have an addressin the 
Inn, and am author of two books upon Middle 
TemplejAntiquities, which have been favourably 
received. 

Moreover, the Treasurer of Gray’s Inn has 
opened all his records to me, and I have been 
informed that the Treasurer of the Inner 
Temple might probably do the same if applied 
to, W. G. THORPE. 








HOW FOLK-LORE IS SPREAD. 
London: March 9, 1896. 

In a letter that appeared in the ACADEMY 
for December 21 last I referred to a paper on 
“ Superstitions,” to be found in the first volume 
(1818) of Seren Gomer. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a ‘‘ paper,” but a series of letters 
from a correspondent signing himself ‘“ TIor- 
werth.” As I had only a few minutes at my 
disposal when consulting the volume, I could 
not verify the suspicion which some casual 
hints suggested to me, that the writer was none 
other than the “‘ Father of Welsh Journalism ” 
himself, the Rev. Joseph Harris, Baptist minis- 
ter, and printer, proprietor, and editor of Seren 





Gomer. I contented myself, therefore, with 
the mere statement that the paper referred to 
had been translated, without any acknowledg- 
ment or indication that such was the case, from 
No. 59 of the Connoisseur (1755), and with 
asking, ‘‘ How many times, I wonder, has that 
veracious account been quoted as genuine folk- 
lore of the Swansea district?” At the very 
time I was asking myself that question an 
answer was at hand, though it was not known 
to me till the beginning of last month. 

A little over a month ago I received the 
numbers of Mr. O. M. Edwards’s very interest- 
ing Welsh monthly magazine, Cymru, for 
October and the three succeeding months. In 
those numbers are to be found chaps. iv. to 
viii. of the ‘‘ Recollections and Counsels of 
Uncle Hugh, by Simon Llwyd, Pembrokeshire.” 
In chap. v. (October, p. 170) Uncle Hugh is 
represented as saying : 


** Gomer of Swansea, in days gone by, would get 
the better cf all the spirits when he could get a 
fair hold of them ... A right clever chap was 
Josi Harri at handling all kinds of spirits.” 


A footnote explains that ‘‘Gomer was known 
as Josi Harri in the neighbourhood of Trele- 
tert [Pembrokeshire], where he had been 
brought up.” There is, however, not the 
slightest reference to the old Seren Gomer nor 
to the letters of ‘‘Iorwerth.” The reader is 
allowed to suppose that Uncle Hugh had heard 
the tale, or rather tales, from the very lips of 
the Rev. Joseph Harris. Indeed, he is told so 
expressly. ‘‘ As you know,” says Uncle Hugh 
to the clever chronicler of his Recollections and 
Counsels, 


‘*Harris came from Castell Haidd in Treletert. 
He went from there to Swansea. I remember very 
well how he used to tell us the story of a visit he 
once paid to his Aunt Lowri at Treletert. To hear 
him relate his experiences on that occasion would 
make a horse laugh.” 


I venture to say that a gatherer of folk-lore, 
on coming across these reminiscences of Uncle 
Hugh, would at once pronounce them to be 
most valuable remains of old Pembrokeshire 
superstitions. And yet the whole farrago is an 
ingenious hoax, literally doubly-dyed: for 
“Simon Llwyd” has lifted it all, without 
acknowledgment, from Seren Gomer, and 
‘“*Gomer,” otherwise ‘‘Iorwerth,” had trans- 
ferred it from the Connoisseur, also without 
acknowledgment. I ought, perhaps, to state 
that the original essay in the Connoisseur is 
crammed with superstitious beliefs and observ- 
ances, which the writer (Bonnell Thornton, I 
suppose) had culled from all quarters, and had 
then located in the family of a nameless ‘‘ old 
aunt in the North.” As the superstitions in 
the original essay are all treated very concisely, 
it would take a column of the ACADEMY to 
catalogue them, and so I will only give 
the leading items ‘‘ conveyed” by Iorwerth, 
nailing a horse-shoe to the threshold; finding 
out a witch by laying two straws across ; 
saying the Lord's Prayer backwards ; refusing 
a pin to an old woman; flinging a knife at 
an old witch to draw blood; the devil carry- 
ing off a witch in a high wind; the ghost 
of an old washerwoman haunting the best 
bedroom ; a footman ‘ walking” until the 
parson lays him in the Red Sea; the howling 
of Towzer a sure sign of death; the hen 
crowing in the morning, Towzer howling, the 
death-watch ticking, and a bell tolling at the 
top of the stairs before the master’s death; a 
hearse stopping at the door a week before the 
death of a dairymaid; the tallow winding- 
sheet pointing towards the squire of the parish 
when he visits the house a short time before 
breaking his neck in the hunting-tield; the 
ghost of a brother (absent in the West Indies) 
seen in the garden by one of the girls. The 
Connoisseur finds his aunt, when he arrives, 
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‘* very busily employed with her two daughters 
in nailing a horseshoe on the threshold of the 
door.” And so does the Rev. Joseph Harris 
when he visits her fifty years afterwards! I 
need not go through the latter’s second-hand 
experiences, which may best be described in 
Mr. Sidney Hartland’s words when referring 
to Pennant : 


‘The way in which he deals with the entire 
account, omitting or varying some usages and 
inserting others, suggests that, though he unques- 
tionably had the [Conoisseur or a reproduction of 
it] before him, he supplemented or varied it in 
accordance with information obtained eleewhere”’ 
(Acapremy, November 16). 


That the English reader may see how 
transplanted folk-tales thrive in Welsh soil, 
I quote the following ‘‘ expansions” : 


‘* Avother sign had been seen a short time before, 
and Aunt Lowri had said a great deal about it to 
Josi Harri. Mali had happened one night to be in 
the garden—it was not very late, but as it was 
winter time, it was rather dark—when she saw 
something white coming down the path, and she 
understood at once that it was her brother Will. 
She knew that her brother had been away in India 
for many years, but she felt that it was his ghost. 
She ran into the house in a terrible fright, herself 
looking like a ghost by this time, and then 
she begins to tell her mother—‘Oh, mammy, 
mammy! I have just seen brother Will’s ghost 
walking about the garden.’—‘ You are mad, girl. 
Will is in India,’ said her mother.‘ Yes, mammy 
dear, raid Mali, ‘but I have seen his ghost.’ 
. . . The strangest part of the story was that in 
about nine months they received a letter telling 
them that poor Will had died on such and such 
a date, and, when they came to reckon, the time 
corresponded exactly with the appearance of the 
ghost in the garden.” 

I have very little doubt that most, if not all, 
of the superstitions which the Rev. Joseph 
Harris so carefully transferred from the Con- 
noisseur to Pembrokeshire are now firmly rooted 
in that part of Wales. It would be easy to 
make fun of this little transaction; but I prefer 
to commend it respectfully to the attention of 
the Folk-lore Society and other scientific stu- 
dents of custom. 

J. P. Owen. 








THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
Highgarth, Gloucester: March 14, 1896. 

I must plead guilty to having given Mr. 
Thomas some reason for charging me with 
changing my ground. Mr. Moggridge, it 
seems, did not specify the exact place where the 
custom of Sin-eating had been performed within 
recent years. He described it as a mountain 
valley near Llandebie. Writing without having 
the Archaeologia Cumbrensis before me, but only 
notes of its contents, I referred to the scene 
in general terms as ‘‘ at Llandebie.” Nor have 
I there the letter containing Mr. Rowlands’s 
statements. But, assuming Mr. Thomas’s 
account of them to be correct, I see nothing in 
them to alter my opinion. It was, atall events, 
some years after the event signalised by Mr. 
Moggridge that Mr. Rowlands came to the 
village of Lilandebie; and, granting that 
Cwmamman was where the custom was alleged 
to have been practised, it appears to me that 
Mr. Rowland’s denials so many years later 
cannot outweigh Mr. Moggridge’s affirmation. 
However, I am unable to carry the evidence 
further, and there for the present it must 
rest. 

If I nowunderstand Mr. Thomas’s second point 
—that the customs of North Wales described 
by Pennant, Robert Jones, and Aubrey himself 
were not survivals of Sin-eating, but merely 
independent survivals of the same feast, of 
which the custom of Sin-eating was also a 
survival—he admits that the custom of Sin- 
eating was practised somewhere, It is, of 
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course, extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
say with certainty whether these North Welsh 
customs were lineally descended from that of 
Sin-eating, or were only variant or related 
forms of it, indeperdently derived from a 
common original. In my view the whole 
evidence presented in this correspondence—not 
forgetting the Lancashire custom of ‘ The 
ded manse dowle or Banquet of Charitie,” 
brought to light by Mr. Owen—points to a 
widespread, and probably Celtic, custom of 
Sin-eating, gradually disappearing with the 
growth of civilisation, and surviving here and 
there in more or less complete forms, which 
were naturally not all precisely alike. The 
difference between us is, after all, no very 
great one, and the scientific inferences as to the 
meaning of the customs remain undisturbed. 

Whoever the writer of the article in Blackwood’s 
may have been, what evidence is there that 
Canon Silvan Evans’s letters in the ACADEMY 
were brought to his knowledge? In any case, 
the article was most likely nothing more than 
a pot-boiler, in which, having served its office, 
the author had no further concern. The 
manners and customs of the tribe of magazine 
article-writers are wel) known. Mr. Owen 
gave an amusing and instructive example in 
his letter which appeared in the ACADEMY of 
December 21. Everybody who has made it his 
business to inquire seriously into any subject 
could easily add others quite as amusing and 
almost as instructive. 

Here, so far as I am concerned, I must bring 
the correspondence to a close. The subject, 
I think, has been pretty well threshed out. 
In thanking the Editor of the AcapDEMy for 
allowing the statements of fact and exchange 
of opinions in his columns, I may venture to 
express the hope that, if his correspon- 
dents have not succeeded in converting one 
another, they have at least provided some 
material not without value for the solution of 
the questions involved. 

E. SmpnEY HARTLAND. 





BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT. 
Louvain : March 18, 1896, 
Allow me to add a remark to the review of 
Mr. Conybeare, in order to avoid any miscon- 
ception of the matter. It is not Buddha him- 
self who has been placed among the Saints of 
the Catholic Church and venerated as such, 
but an imaginary prince whose history had 
been fabricated out of materials taken from the 
life of the Indian reformer. None of the pro- 
motors of his cult has ever been aware of the 
coincidence or of the existence of Cakyamini. 
As to the relics, I do not believe that there 
exist any authentically exhibited as those of 
St. Josapbat. His name is almost unknown 
among Catholics. 





C. De HaRtez. 








‘*THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS.” 

Paris: March 16, 1896. 
Whether Raoul Hesdin’s Journal is a fabrica- 
tion or not, I will undertake to say that he did 
not see a woman with an infant at her breast 
in # cart on the way to the guillotine. Such a 
spectacle, moreover, even at the height of the 
Terror, would not have excited howling, but a 

thrill of compassion. 
J. G. ALGER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, March 22, 4 pm. South Place Institute: ‘‘ The 
Responsibilities of Empire,’ by Mr. Robin Allen. 
7 p.m. Ethical: “ Trilby,” by Mrs. Gilliland 
Husband. 

Mownpay, March 23, 8.30 p.m. Geographical: “* The Water- 
ways of English Lakeland,” by Mr. John E. Marr. 
Tusrspay, March 24,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The External 
Covering of Plants and Animals,” XI., by Prof, C, 

Stewart. 














5 p.m. Imperial Institute: “‘My Twelve Years’ 
Stay in Cyprus,” IIl., by Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter. 

6 p.m. Economic Association: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘* The Colonies and the 
supply of Dairy Produce and Products of Petite Culture,” 
by Mr. Charles R. Valentine. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ The Thermal Efficiency 
of Steam Engines,” by Capt. H. Riall Sankey. 

8 p.m. Toynbee Library Readers: “‘ Women as 
Pioneers of Social Development,” by Mr. Samuel Hales. 

Wepwnespay, March 25, 4.30 p.m. Selden Society: Annual 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Our Food Supply, as 
affected by the Farming of the Future,” by Prof. James 
Long. 

Tuvrspay, March 26,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Masters 
of Modern Thought,” IV., by the Rev. Dr. W. Barry 

8 p.m. _ Electrical Engineers: “Telephone Ex- 
changes and their Working,” by Mr. Dane Sinclair. 

8p.m, Chemical: Anniversary Meeting. 

8.30 p.m, Antiquaries. 

8.30 =. Society of Arts: “ Kashmir: its People 
and its Products,’’ by Mr. Walter R. Lawrence. 

Frrpay, March 27, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, ‘* Closing a Dock-Entrance for Repairs,” by 
Mr, Julian 8. Wise. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ New Researches on 
Liquid Air,’”’ by Prof. Dewar. 

Sarurvay, March 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Light,” 
VI.. by Lord Rayleigh. 
3.45pm. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 
VON ROSTHORN’S CHINESE STUDIES. 


Die Ausbreitung der Chinesischen Macht in 
Siidwestlicher Richtung bis zum_ vierten 
Jahrhundert nach Chr. Eine Historisch- 
Geographische Studie. Von Arthur von 
Rosthorn. (Wien.) 


Ku Yen-wu's Dissertation iiber das Lautwesen. 
Von Dr. A. von Rosthorn. (Wien.) 


Eine Reise im Westlichen China. Von Arthur 
von Rosthorn. ( Wien.) 


On the Tea Cultivation in Western Ssiich‘uan, 
and the Tea Trade with Tibevia Tachienlu. 
By A. De Rosthorn. (London: Luzac.) 


WE welcome into the field of Sinology, and 
among writers on Chinese subjects generally, Dr. 
Arthur von Rosthorn, whose course we have 
followed with ever increasing interest for nearly 
twenty years. 

After some considerable study of Chinese, he 
went to China, in 1884, in the service of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, under Sir Robert 
Hart, and earned for himself a good degree, 
not only in performing his official duties, but in 
the study of the language as spoken in what is 
called the Mandarin dialect, and in the old 
classical and subsequent literature of the 
country. Thus he laid a good foundation for 
practical usefulness in the former and of high 
scholarsbip iu the latter. 

Some of the results of his diligent labours are 
now before us in the publications which have 
led to this notice of him. They display a rare 
acquaintance with the history and geography 
of the Empire, with the pronunciation of the 
characters and their idiomatic use, and with 
the commercial opportunities that are more and 
more opening for the development of trade. 
Dr. Rosthorn is still young, but has great 
maturity of judgment. J. LEGGE. 








SOME MEDICAL BOOKS. 


History of the Cholera Controversy. By Sir 
George Johnson, M.D. (J. & A. Churchill.) 


Year-book of Treatment of 1896. (Casseils.) 


Specific Diseases, considered with reference to the 
Laws of Parasitism. By J. F. Payne, M.D. 
(J. & A. Churchill.) 


Str GEORGE JOHNSON as a young man had the 
courage of unpopular opinions, and incurred 
much detraction and abuse, which went so far, 
he inhumorously reminds us, as to dub him 
*‘Castor-oil Johnson,” a title which he did not 
bear with the equanimity of ‘“‘Soapy Sam.” 
Now he has a more commonplace title, the 
respect of his profession and the public, and 


ought to be a laughing, not a weeping, 
philosopher and haatocien. His essay is pee ee 
of interest and value; but the personal note of 
attack and triumph is out of place, the more 
so that he is surely mistaken in his assumption 
that he was all right and his opponents all 
wrong. He was partly right and partly wrong, 
and so were they, and that is always so—at 
least, in medicine. 


The Year-book of Treatment maintains its 
well-earned ition as an annual, now a 
hardy annual, indispensable to medical men. 
As a compilation by experts of selected facts 
and observations, it is admirable and bewilder- 
ing, for we miss references to former years and 
guidance to the best as well as to the latest 
treatment of disease. Treatment is not all 
empirical, sometimes it is rational and based 
upon theory, and we find that theory and treat- 
ment tend to vary concomitantly. For instance, 
Sir George Johnson and his opponents were 
divided in their treatment of cholera by a 
difference of theory. He took a cheerful view 
of certain natural processes and encouraged 
them with castor-oil ; they took a gloomy view 
and endeavoured to check them with opium. 
Again, in respect of fevers, the natural man 
like Sir George took a cheerful view of fever, 
and cuddled it with fires, blankets, and hot 
drinks ; after many years he has learnt at last 
that fever is to be discouraged, takes his own 
temperature with his own privats thermometer, 
and of his own accord reduces it to normal with 
all manner of drugs and appliances; and now 
the doctors begin to have doubts of their 
former teaching and ask themselves whether, 
after all, fever is such an unmixed evil. This 
notable fact leaks out incidentally in the 
Year-book, but provokes neither comment nor 
speculation. Medicine has perfected her weapons 
of attack upon Nature just when the bugle 
signals ‘‘ cease firing.” It needs scarcely to be 
pointed out how sociology, politics, and 
medicine are all engaged upon similar prob- 
lems, and have an intimate solidarity each with 
the others. Medicine alone refuses to con- 
tribute toward their solution, standing aloof 
incurious and uncommunicative, ever grovelling 
among particulars. The Year-book would be 
improved by but one halfpennyworth of idea 
to this intolerable deal of facts. 


The last work on our list, a paper from the 
report of St. Thomas’s Hospital for 1893, is a 
proof that the medical profession has at least 
one member at once most learned and most 
capable of speculation. It may be described as 
a new Bridgewater Treatise on the beneficence 
of Providence in the adaptation of the world 
and all other forms of life to the propagation 
and wealth of parasites: it is a teleological 
disquisition from their point of view, and ends 
in the irresistible conviction that this is the 
best of all possible worlds—for parasites. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


““TIDAL KING OF NATIONS.” 
Assuan : Feb. 18, 1896. 

I believe that we have at last an explanation 
of the enigmatical title given to Tidal in the 
14th chapter of Genesis. On the 20th of last 
month Mr. Pinches read a very interesting 
paper on the important Babylonian texts 
recently discovered by him which relate to 
Kudur-Ligamar or Chedor-laomer, Tudkhula 
or Tid’al, and Eri-Aker or Arioch. They are, 
unfortunately, all more or less mutilated; but 
one of them states that Kudur-Lagamar 
‘‘assembled the Umman-Manda” or ‘nomad 
hordes ” of the East when he ‘‘ did evil” to the 
people and land of Bel. The Biblical Gayyim 
**nations”’ would be the Hebrew equivalent of 





the Babylonian Umman-Manda; and in Tidal, 
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therefore, I see a king of the nomad hordes who 
adjoined Elam on the north. This throws 
light upon # passage in the great Babylonian 
work on astronomy which runs as follows : 
on The eee — _ rule the me 
mercy-seats 0’ grea are removed ; 
Bel goes to Elam. It is prophesied that after 
thirty years the vanquished (?) shall be restored, 
a the great gods shall return with 
em. 


As Sele seupnes was King of Elam, we 
can understand why the consequence of the 
incursion of the Umman-Manda was that Bel 
should go to Elam. I may add that the 
texts discovered by Mr. Pinches seem to be 
oracles addressed to the Babylonian King 
Khammurabi, 
A. H. Sayor. 








THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 
Liverpool: Ma h 8, 1896. 
Profs. Conway and Arnold, in alleging 
authorities for their ‘‘ restored ” pronunciations, 
give just prominence to Karl B and 
F. Blass. My last letter showed, however, 
that Blass’s opinions about 84, 3, y are flatly 
opposed to theirs. I have now to show 
that respecting ¢, x, @ a similar opposition 
exists between them and Brugmann. The 
Greek ¢, x, @ usually represent Aryan bh, gh, dh; 
and, taking bf as our example, the sound is 
seen to have devel (1) from (5+A) into 
(p+h), and (2) from (p+h) into /, the§modern 
pronunciation. There was probably an inter- 
mediate stage, wherein (p+h) became (p+/), as 
in German pfund ; but the historical traces of 
this stage are slight, and it must have been 
very transient. For the present purpose it may 
be neglected. The earliest undoubtedly 
—— — =(k+h), @=(t+h). 
fs. Conway an Arnold. adopt this pronun- 
ciation, and give as English equivalents the 
ph, kh, th, in “ uphill,” “ backhanded,” and 
“anthill.” But the modern Greek sound of 
ois f; that of @ is that of Eng. th in thin; 
that of x is that of German (or Scotch) ch. 
In phonetic phrase they are no longer “ aspi- 
rated,” but “‘ spirant”; and this change is not 
recent, but goes back to quite ancient times. 
It is admitted to go back for ¢ in some dialects 
to the critical period 500-300 B.c. But the 
Attic evidence of that period is not decisive ; 
and I imagine the reason of that to be that 
this was precisely the period when this change 
was extending itself in Attica. It has surely 
escaped the professors’ notice that Miss E. A. 8. 
Dawes, the lady who first gained the Doctorate 
of Literature at London University, won it by 
a thesis which maintained that the evidence 
ing the classical pronunciation of 9, x, @ 
is not decisively in favour of either view. This 
thesis, a work of 103 pages, was published a 
year ago (The Pronunciation of the Greek 
Aspirates, David Nutt), and deserves the most 
perusal. I commend it to Profs. Conway 
and Arnold, as a detailed proof of the com- 
plexity and uncertainty of some of the questions 
which they take leave to decide offhand with 
so light a heart. When I finished its perusal 
myself I was only disappointed with the 
extreme caution of the conclusion. It seemed 
to me that upon the facts related the author 
might safely have claimed the spirantic pro- 
nunciation as existent in Athens in the fourth 
century B.C. 
Let me now quote Brugmann (Grundriss, 
pp. 365-6) : 
ss [The 


aspirated pronunciations of 9, x, @] lasted 
on in most dialects, and certainly ] 


iu Ion.-Att., 





written record offers no sufficiently certain points 
of attachment.” 

The spirantic movement, therefore, attacked 
Attica last, but it attacked it on every side. 
The question is, when did Attica succumb ? 
When more probably than during that period, 
500-300 3B.c., when Athens became the busy 
centre of other Greek life ? 

Greek, in contrast to Sanskrit, allows frequent 
conjunctions of two aspirates ; the combinations 
x®, as in xéév, and ¢@, as in ¢élvw, are especially 
common. In such combinations, Profs. Con- 
way and Arnold say : 

** The aspirate is by custom written twice, but is 
only to sounded once; the logical spelling 
would be either wrivw, xrév, or rOlvw, nOdv. . . . 
Examples of both these methods occur on inscrip- 
tions beside the ordinary spellings.’’ 

Is this direction based on their authorities, or 
is it a silent concession to the despised 


*‘ tutorial” point of view? In other words, did 
not Profs. Conway and Arnold wish to avoid 
declining x@év, or conjugating 9@ivw, with two 


aspirates, before their classes ? These combina- 
tions are not really unpronounceable, and the 
earliest Greeks undoubtedly did pronounce 
them. Prof. Blass, too, in discussing this very 
point, expressly discountenances what they state 
about the monuments by saying (§ 28) that 


“this form of writiog [i.e., the double aspirate] 
is, as a matter of fact, much too well established 
for such an explanation to hold water ; the four or 
five exceptions on archaic or later monuments, 
&rOirov, xarawOimévns, &c., can hardly count” 


(Purton’s translation, p. 105). 


[Readers of this translation will get the right 
sense of the context by altering ‘‘ transformed ”’ 
in the previous sentence to “transferred,” 
Ger. i/bertragen. } 

I feel sure that these double aspirates 
would repay further study. Change in pro- 
nunciation, as in all other things, follows 
the line of greatest traction and of least resist- 
ance. The initial x? and $9, though not un- 
pronounceable in their original aspirated values, 
undoubtedly placed the x and ¢ in a position 
where aspirated pronunciation was peculiarly 
difficult and spirantic pronunciation was pecu- 
liarly tempting. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that this was the point in the language 
at which the spirantising tendency would first 
attack the x and the 4, though without neces- 
sarily attacking the @. At this stage the value 
of initial x? would be (Ger. ch+¢+h) and that 
of initial ¢@ would be (/+¢+h); and here for 
some time the matter might rest, although it 
would involve both x and ¢ having different 
values in different words. It is hardly scientific 
to insist too closely here on the principle ‘‘ one 
symbol, one value.’”’ A scanty alphabet, like 
the Greek, nearly always has duplicate values. 
The above theory would tend to explain a 
strange phonetic phenomenon in Modern Greek 
which hitherto has been a puzzle. The modern 
pronunciation of x@dév, ¢0ivw, and the like, is 
chtén, ftino, &c., differing only from the ancient 
pronunciation above conjectured in the drop- 
ping of the A after the ¢. I suggest that 
though x, 9@ undoubtedly became (ch+th) 
and ( /+th) respectively in the polite Greek of 
Alexandria and Constantinople, the more 
ancient form survived widely in dialect, and 
was the direct parent of the modern pronuncia- 
tion. The period at which this could easily 
happen was that of the Turkish domination, 
during which many dialectal phenomena came 
to the surface, exactly as they did during the 
Norman domination in England. 

One argument which appears to weigh 
strongly with Prof. Blass for the aspirated 
pronunciation is that derived from Latin Pu, 
CH, TH, standing for Greek 9, x,® At first 
sight these seem certainly intended for aspirates, 





but the significance of the second and third is 


reduced to a ishi int when we ask 
ourselves what choice they? With only 
the Latin alphabet at command, TH was the 
natural symbol for 6, and cH for x, whether 
6 and x were aspirates or spirants. With PH it 
was otherwise. There was the Latin /: and 
if the Romans refused to represent Greek ¢ by 
Latin /, it must have been because ¢ was an 
aspirate = PH =(P+H). This argument would 
have seemed unanswerable, if Prof. Blass had 
not supported it (§ 28) by quotations from 
Quintilian, which reveal the rift in it. The 
first quotation relates how Cicero laughed at a 
Greek witness in the suit for Fundanius because 
he could not pronounce the first letter of that 
Latin name. The second describes 9, in specific 
contrast to Latin /, as dulcissime spirans littera, 
surely no description of the explosive (p+h). 
The third describes the unpleasantness of the 
Latin f as caused by its being puffed out 
between the interstices of the teeth. The 
Greek », therefore, was a gentle labial spirant, 
which was not puffed out between lip and 
tooth, like the Latin f and ours. It must 
have been the bilabial /, the articulatory 
action of which is described by Bell as that 
of ‘* blowing to cool.”” The voiced counterpart 
of this sound is well known in Germany as the 
common value of Ger. w in the South: i.e., the 
v sound, which is produced by North Germans, 
as by us, between lower teeth and upper lip, 
. produced by South Germans between the two 
Ips. 

Might I suggest without offence to the 
most distinguished worker in this field that the 
habitual acceptance of bilabial and dentilabial 
sounds as identical has somewhat blunted his 
appreciation of their real difference. For Blass’s 
comment on the Fundanius anecdote is that 
there must have been a distinction between 
Greek ¢ and Latin / more fundamental than 
between labial and dentilabial /. No phonetician 
would call that distinction slight. In the 
current number of the Maitre Phonélique (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1896) there is the following observa- 
vation from that very competent observer, 
A. R. G. Vianna, of Lisbon : 


‘Si un étranger prononce v dentilabial au lieu de 
v bilabial, tout espagnol en sera choqué. Si il 
prononce 4 au lieu de v bilabial, on ne s’en aper- 
cevra pas,.”’ 


Such is the immense effect, F et contra, of 
what I have called the national equation. 

But, setting aside these digressions of my own, 
I claim to have shown, as a matter of fact, that 
authorities do not agree, as claimed by Profs. 
Arnold and Conway, respecting the classical 
pronunciation of ¢, x, @; and, in the uncer- 
tainty whether this pronunciation was aspirated 
or spirant, there are strong tutorial reasons 
for preferring the latter. These are: (1) that 
in that case no change from present custom is 
needed, except to sound x like ch in German ; 
(2) that the least possible breach is thus made 
between the ancient and modern language ; 
and (3) that we avoid the introduction of the 
three unmanageable sounds—(p+h), (+h), and 
= h). Have the professors noted that many 

nglishmen, and most Germans, aspirate their 
tenues, p, k, t, more or less strongly? I have 
at the present time a student who persistently 
pronounces *, x, 7 a8 (pth), (kth), (¢+h), 
exactly as the professors want him to pronounce 
¢, x, 9% To distinguish the latter effectually, 
we should need to aspirate them with a violence 
which I feel sure would lead to their summary 
rejection as cacophonous barbarisms by school- 
master and pupil alike. 

R. J. Luoyp. 


Erratum.—In my last letter (March 7), for 
“French (i.e, ‘dorsal’) 6, hard g, and d,” 
please read ‘French 0, hard g and d (i.e., 





‘dorsal’ d).” 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


TuE total amount of subscriptions to the Huxley 
Memorial Fund, promised and received, now 
exceeds £2300, which is sufficient to provide a 
statue in the Natural History Museum and a 
medal at the Royal College of Science. Appeal 
is therefore made for the third object of the 
memorial—the furtherance of biologicai science, 
by the foundation of scholarships, lectureships, 
&c. ; and for this purpose a considerable sum 
will be required. The hon. treasurer of the 
fund is Sir John Lubbock. 


Tne anniversaty meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be hcld at Burlington House on 
Thursday, when Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt 
will deliver his presidential address, and the 
counzil and officers for the year will te elected. 


Taz De Morgan medal, which is given 
triennially by the Mathematical Society, will 
be awarded at the June meeting. The last 
recipient was Prof. Klein, of Gittingen. 


Tuk evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Prof. 
Dewar, upon ‘‘ New Researches on Liquid Air.” 


Mr. Epwin WHEELER, of Clifton, has 
presented to the Natural Histary Department 
of the British Museum the results of his 
indefatigable labour in the production of 
2449 water-colour drawings from nature of 
species of fungi to be found in Great Britain. 
For a long number of years he has devoted bis 
leisure time to this object, producing the twelve 
bulky volumes just accepted by the authorities, 
who have sent to him a cordial letter of 
acknowledgment. 


Messrs. MacmittaAn & Co. will shortly 
publish a volume by Prof. William Ramsay on 
the recent discovery by himself and Lord 
Rayleigh of argon in atmospheric air. Some 
idea of the methods of extracting this gas from 
air, and of its properties, was given in scientific 
journals and in the daily press, yet these 
accounts can scarcely be called available for 
the educated man with no special knowledge 
of the recent developments of physics and 
chemistry. It has therefore been resolved to 
prepare such an account as appears to be much 
wanted, explaining where necessary in popular 
language the reasoning employed in drawing 
conclusions relative to argon. But the whole 
history of the discovery of the gases in air is 
so closely related to this recent discovery, that 
it would hardly have been possible to present 
the subject in its entirety without a preliminary 
sketch of the discoverers and their work. The 
little book therefore treats of all the progress 
made in this branch of chemistry by a number 
of men—all of them English. The volume 
will contain portraits of Cavendish, Boyle, 
Lavoisier, and other early discoverers. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co. have made 
arrangements for the publication of two labora- 
tory manuals to meet the requirements of the 
Science and Art Department: Hlementary Prac- 
tical Chemistry, by Mr. G. S. Newth; and 
Elementary Practical Physics, by Mr. W. Watson 
—both demonstrators in the Royal College of 
Science. 

Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. announce for 
immediate publication the tenth volume of 
their ‘‘ Naturalists’ Library,” being British 
Birds, vol. ii., by Dr. A. Bowdler Sharpe, 
of the British Museum, the editor of the 
Library. Mr. W. F. Kirby’s second volume on 
Butterflies will be ready in April. 


Mr. Batcuin’s ‘Waterloo Reader” of 
Elementary Science for the fourth standard 
will be issued next week by Messrs. Abbott, 
Jones & Co. Like other volumes of the same 
series, it consists of home-chats about the 
ordinary incidents of every-day life, and aims 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE March number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) contains an unusual proportion 
of interesting papers. Mr. G. B. Hussey, of 
Chicago, maintains a novel theory with regard 
to the incorporation of several Dialogues in 
Plato’s Republic. 


«Tn brief, the result of this argument is, that a 
Platonic Dialogue irrespective of the date of the 
original composition, finally had one of three 
forms: (1) direct dialogue—used at all iods ; 
(2) indirect dialogue—made by recasting the direct 
dialogue ; and (3) continuous discourse—repre- 
sented by the Timaeus and part of the Laws. In 
his desire to unite his Dialogues into larger groups, 
Plato promised a tetralogy ; (a) Theactetus, Sophist, 
Statesman, Philosopher. Later, he took away the 
Philosopher, and, with the intention of calling it 
‘* Hermocrates,” projected a tetralogy; (4) Re- 
public (i.-v.), Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates. After 
dropping the names of the last two and fusing 
them with the first, the result was (c) the Republic 
(i.-x.) and the Timaeus, as we haye them at the 
present day.” 


Dr. A. W. Verrall is as ingenious as ever in 
finding a theory of the calendar in the 
Trachiniae of Sophocles. 


‘* Our proposition is simply that, in respect of the 
chronologics] framework, the story represented 
in the Trachiniae exhibits and is founded upon a 
certain calendar, and certain institutions relating 
to the calendar, which existed when the story was 
first thrown into shape; and that this fact, 
interesting in itself as a piece of historical evidence, 
is not without significance, even for the reader of 
Sophocles, as accounting for some peculiarities of 
structure and expression, which were naturally 
accepted by the poet from his traditional authority, 
but would not be justifiable if we suppose them 
invented by him for the purpose of his play.” 


Prof. W. Ridgeway, a rival of Dr. Verrall in 
ingenuity, suggests, as explaining what led 
Pythagoras to the doctrine that the world was 
built of numbers, that he first acquired some 
knowledge of and interest in crystallography 
from his father’s trade of signet-engraver, and 
then based upon it the study of geometry in 
Egypt. Hence it is that he conceived the 
world as built up of a series of material bodies 
imitating geometrical solids. Prof. J. B. Bury 
discusses the battle of Marathon, with the result 
of still further discrediting Herodotus, and of 
attributing to the Persians a series of strategical 
designs worthy of a von Moltke. Mr. Herbert 
Richards begins some valuable notes on the 
Oeconomicus of Xenophon, similar to those which 
he contributed to former numbers on the Republic 
of Plato. Mr. J. A. Adam makes a plausible 
emendation of a passage in Plato, Rep. x. 
607 c. Ford ra&v dla copay bxAos kparav=** the 
crowd of philosophers overmastering Jove,” he 
would read 4 ray Alav copay bxAos kpdrwy=** the 
rabble of the unco-clever pows’’—possibly a 
fragment from Euripides. Mr. H. W. Auden 
illustrates Homer's description of a lion break- 
ing the neck of a cow by «a passage from the 
‘‘ Badminton” volume on Big Game Shooting. 
Among the reviews we may specially mention 
those of Jowett and Campbell’s edition of the 
Republic, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; of D’Arcy 
Thompson’s ‘Glossary of Greek Birds,” by 
W. W. Merry; and of Alfred Nutt’s essay on 
“The Happy Other-world,” in Kuno Meyer’s 
edition of ‘‘The Voyage of Bran,” by F. B. 
Jevons. Finally, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick sends 
a rendering in Greek hexameters of Browning’s 
‘Lyric Love,” of which we quote the opening 
lines : 

7A olan, & Oclas xpeleawv Koptdoi0 perwdeiv, 

& OduBer woOéove’ airyiis amepeloiov doa, 

& xiip &8duarov, xarevavtiov herloro 

alperOar wrepiryero: wet’ obpavoi iepdy Epxos, 

bWd0: 7” Toa eoios xéau peyadrHrop’ doidhy. 





at the formation of habits of correct thought. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Cuirton Suaxspere Socrery.—(Saturday, Feb. 22.) 


Arrtuur 8. Way, Esq., president,in the chair.— 
In a paper on ‘* The Poetry in Marston,’ Mr. Way 
(after quoting Prof. Saintsbury’s observations 
about the lightning flashes of poetry to be met 
with in Lyly, Greene, Peele, and Marlowe, who in 
probably the very next passages—certainly in 
parsages not very remote—tell us that this is all 
matter of chance, that they are all capable of 
sinking below the level of Sackville at his even 
conceivably worst—close to the level of Edwards) 
said that Marston challenges a place among this 
second sort of immortals by virtue of gleams of 
splendour, of gusts of perfume, which show of 
what he is capable. it is curious that these 
diamonds are found only in his plays. As we 
press on through the jungle of talk, ever and anon 
we light upon some lovely flower. Amid the storm 
of wild and whirling words by which his char- 
acters express or pump up ion, now and then 
break in strains which are -notes of another 
sphere. In such passages even the metrical quality 
of the verse seems to partake of the touch —— 
tion. It flows no longer haltingly ; nolongerin 

docked of their true proportions, or dragging, like 
wounded snakes, their slow length along : the 
measure paces softly and stately, as the goddess of 
the great singer of the Aeneid. Worthy of 
Marlowe is the rapture of Antonio at the approach 


of Mellida: 
** Leap, heart ! she comes— 
a ~ we Smile heaven, and softest Southern 


Kiss her cheek gently with perfuméd breath. 
She comes : creation’s purity, . 
Adored, amazing rarity,—she comes! . . . 
She comes! Her eyes dartiwonder on wy heart ! 
Mount : blocd ; soul to my lips, taste Hebe’s 
cup. 
Now this is not merely passionate, melodious blank 
verse: it is lyrical blank verse. It is in this 
respect of the same character as Juliet’s 
soliloquy : ‘‘ Gallop apace, ye fiery footed steeds,’’ 
or as Tennyson’s ** Tears, idle tears.’’ It is only 
in their highest moods that poets can thus handle— 
we might eay transfigure—blank verse ; can make it 
throb with passion and thrill with melody, and sing 
itself till we are surprised to find that we have not 
missed the rhyme that is wont to give the under- 
tone of music to the deep feeling of lyrical 
expression. Marston’s description of the dawn— 
** Darkness is fled ; look, infant morn hath drawn 
Bright silver curtains ’bout the couch of night ; 
And now Aurora’s horse trots azure p 
Breathing fair light about the firmament ’’— 
is touched with the same splendour, though less 
gloriously, as Marlowe’s 
‘‘ The horse that guide the golden eye of heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nostrils, 
Making their fiery gait above the clouds’’; 
and Shakspere’s 
** What envious streaks 
Do Jace the severing clouds in yonder east. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops ”’; 
or Tennyson’s 
** And the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 
And shake the darkness from their loosened 


manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire ’— 
which reads like a reminiscence of Marston’s : 


‘* For see, the dapple-grey coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver 


hooves, 
And chase it through the sky.” 
The midnight vision of Antonio’s, beginning: 


‘‘ Three parts of night were swallowed in the gulf 
Of ravenous time,”’ 
with its magnificent climax— 
** The verge of Heaven 
Was ringed with flames, and all the upper vault 
Thick laced with flakes of fire, in midst whereof 
A blazing comet shot his threatening train ’’— 


would be worthy of the days which produced 





the dream of Clarence, but for the deplor- 
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able anti-climax of ‘‘at which my nose straight 
bled.’? But this touch of bathos is characteristic 
of Shakspere’s contemporaries almost without 
exception. They could none of them attain to 
the ‘‘pride of ample pinion’? which bore the 
supremest singer of them all sunward without 
flagging or faltering. The grandly terrible 
picture of 


= a: thus I heave my blood-dyed hands to 


eaven, 
Like the insatiate hell, still crying more,” 


would, had it been discovered by a critic as a frag- 
ment, have been probably assigned, without 
hesitation, to Marlowe. Of ‘‘ jewels five-words 
long that on the outstretched forefinger of all time 
sparkle for ever’? Marston has, rather by his 
misfortune than his fault, bequeathed us none. 
For two such fair-cut gems as 


“ Tossing up 
A grateful spirit to Omaipotence ” 


(where gratitude is beautifully compared to incense 
fumes toseed up from the altar) and 


‘* Whose brow is wreathéd with the silver crown 
Of clear content,”’’ 


deserved a better fate than the poetical oblivion 
that has overtaken them. In estimating a poet, we 
are guilty of critical treason if we take not due 
account of the heights to which he can soar, 
though his average level may be far below. . For 
there are evidences that inspiration lifred Marston 
above the common throng; that, though it might 
be but by fitful gleams, yet there verily did shine 
upon him 
** The light that never was on cea or lind, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


Zooroeicat —(Tucsday, March 3.) 


Siz W. H. Frowss, president, in the chair.—The 
secretary read a report on the additions that bad 
been made to the Society’s menagerie during the 
month of February, 1896, and called special 
attention to a young Klip-pringer antelope, 
presented by Commander Alfred Paget.—Mr. G. 
E. H. Barrett-Hamilton exhibited two tkeletons 
and other bones of the Norway lemming (Myodes 
lemmus), obtained by Dr. H. Gadow from caves in 
South Portugal. This discovery had increased 
our knowledge of the distribution of the Norway 
lemming in past times. In present times the 
Norway lemming was, roughly speaking, only to 
be found in Norway and Lapland, its southern 
range extending to about 584° N. lat.; 
but its remains had been met with in 
England, and in Quedlinburg in Saxony. 
Dr. H. Gadow gave an account of the caves in 
Southern Portugal in which he had procured these 
lemmings’ bones, along with those of other 
animals.—Mr. Sclater opened a discussion on the 
tules of zoological nomenclature, by reading a 
paper on the divergences between the rules for 
naming animals of the German Zoological Society 
and the Stricklandian Oode usually followed by 
British naturalists. After giving some details of 
the plan proposed by the German Zoological Society 
for a new work on the Animal Kingdom, to be 
called Das Tierreich, and to contain an account of 
all the species of recent animals hitherto described 
(estimated to be at least 386,000 in number), Mr. 
Sclater shortly recapitulated the rules which were 
intended to be used in the preparation of this 
important work. The main divergences from the 
8 Code were pointed out to be three in 
number: (1) The permission to use the same 
generic names in zoology and botany ; (2) the use 
of ‘‘tautonyms—’’ that is, the same generic and 

ific name for a species in certain cases; and 
(3) the adoption of the tenth edition of the 
Systema Naturae, instead of the twelfth, as the 
commencement of binary nomenclature. The 
advantages of and objections to these alterations 
of the Stricklandian Code were discussed, and other 
minor points of nomenclature were touched upon, 
among which was the use of trinomials, which 
Mr. Sclater approved of as designations for sub- 
species. A communication was read from Graf 
Hans von Berlepsch, expressing his regret at not 
being present on this occasion, and giving his 
opinion on the three points y discussed. 
He was not disinclined to give way on the firet, but 





maintained the necessity of the second and third 
alterations proposed by the German rules. After 
some remarks by the chairman, Mr. E. Hartert 
spoke in defence of the German rules, and was 
followed by Prof. Lankester, Mr. H. J. Elwes, 
Dr. Sharp, Mr. Blanford, Mr. H. O. Forbes, and 
Mr. Kirby, who made remarks on various 
points. 


Oampripce Antiquarian Sociziy.—( Wednesday, 
March 4.) 


W. M. Fawcert, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. J. Bass Mallinger, University Lecturer in His- 
tory, communicated some ‘* Notes on the Relations 
of Lord Bacon with the University of Cambridge.” 
The paper was mainly devoted to pointing out 
the evidence which serves to show how cordial were 
the relations of Bacon, throughout his life, with 
both the University and the Town, and the re- 
markable manner in which these facts have been 
overlooked or ignored by all his biographers. Bacon 
seems to have always regarded Uambridge as a 
haven of refuge where he might spend his days in 
study in the event of failing in his professional 
career. He was both standing Counsel to the Uni- 
versity and its representative in Parliament, as well 
as High Steward of the town. The University 
appears, in turn, to have warmly appreciated his 
genius. Williams, the Archbishop, admired his 
Essays 80 much that the catalogue of his books at 
Buckden shows him to have been the possessor of 
the earliest edition in French ; while Joseph Mede 
thought a copy of the quarto English edition of 
1625 the most acceptable present he could make 
to his relative, Sir Martin Stuteville. Dr. Collins, 
Provost of King’s, declared, after reading the 
Advancement of Learning, that he felt that he must 
re-commence his studies anew. When Bacon died, 
many of the most eminent members of the Univer- 
sity (notwithstanding the cloud under which his 
last years were passed) contributed Latin verses 
in honour of his memory and his philosophy. 
These were afterwards printed in a thin quarto of 
seventeen leaves, of which it is doubtful whether 
Oambridge still possesses a copy, although there is 
one in the British Museum. But the tact of this 
significant tribute has been altogether paseed over 
by Bacon’s biographers, although its existence is 
referred to by Bishop Monk in his Life of Duport 
On the other hand, Bacon’s own letters when 
presenting copies of his works to the University 
Library, together with his design of founding a 
lectureship in natural philosophy in the University, 
clearly prove his attachment to his alma mater 
and anxiety for her progress in knowledge.— 
A short discussion foliowed, in which Mr. Acland, 
Dr. Olarke, Prof. Ridgeway, and Mr. H. T. 
Francis took part.—The Rev. O. L. Acland ex- 
hibited and commented on ‘‘ A Stone Implement 
recently found in Shetland.’’ The stone is of 
large dimensions, its material is a beautifully 
mottled eerpentine, and it shows structural pecu- 
liarities of a very unusual kind. Mr. Acland’s 
remarks were illustrated by a series of choice 
specimens of Shetland and Urkney stone imple- 
ments, lent by James W. Oursiter, Esq., of 
Kirkwall, and forming part of his great collection 
of the Antiquities of the Northern Islands.—Prof. 
Hughes, Prof. Ridgeway, and Baron A. von 
Hiigel took part in the discussion which followed. 








FINE ART. 


Renaissance Fancies and Studies: being a 
Sequel to ‘‘ Euphorion.” By Vernon Lee. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Ir is, I suppose, some ten or twelve years 
since Euphorion appeared floating on the 
crest of what we may call the ‘‘ Renaissance 
wave.” That wave is nearly spent now; 
and its sequel was more or less the sequel 
to Euphorion. Some good art, and some 
astonishingly bad art, followed the ‘‘ Re- 
naissance wave,” a great many unnecessary 
emotions, and a most necessary moral 
were called up. So with Zuphorion. Most 
ot us found it a suggestive and imma- 





ture work, full of ability and the dogmas 
beloved of youth, equally full of pene- 
tration and the assertiveness which is 
never absent from early promise. One 
predicted, as one desired, a moderating 
influence to balance the impetuous oracles 
one found there upon such delicate themes 
as medieval love and fifteenth-century art. 
Time has done Vernon Lee and us this 
service ; these studies are the fruit. Botti- 
celli and Mantegna (of whom, if my 
memory serves, Euphorion had hard things 
to say) are avenged; even Fra Angelico is 
avenged, or beginning to be avenged. What 
Vernon Lee says in the opening phrases 
of her latest book of Cherubini’s music, 
she might say of these three—‘‘ They struck 
me at that time as foolish, barbarous, almost 
gross ; but since then I have learned to think 
of them . . . as of something greater.”” She 
has, in fact, ‘‘come round”’ to the fifteenth 
century; but she is still Vernon Lee, still 
infallible, oracular, still a good hater, still 
apt tosuperlatives. Inthadays of Euphorion 
she could not away with Botticelli; in these 
days she will have none of the Byzantine 
workers in mosaic, she dislikes Romanesque, 
she is angry with Abelard for having lived 
in the twelfth century, and for having been 
what his times made him. And when 
Vernon Lee is angry she is very angry 
indeed, and very incisive. Indignation is 
good and incisiveness is good when one has 
a brief; but the critic has no brief, and the 
point of view should count for much. It 
does not seem to me to count for anything 
in “‘ Renaissance Fancies”’; and it would be 
well, before a passion is torn to tatters, to 
remember that your devils of to-day may 
well be your gods of to-morrow. [It is un- 
critical to scorn Byzantine art because it is 
not of the Renaissance; it is uncritical to 
gird at Fra Angelico because he saw heaven 
and did his best to utter it on earth. ‘‘ Pink,” 
moreover, is no reproach as yet. In Renais- 
sance Fancies it is so used repeatedly. Lastly, 
it neither comports with good criticism nor 
good literature to be jocular at the expense 
of New Testament stories. Vernon Lee says 
she is growing old. It is not for me to 
contradict her, but I heartily hope she may 
grow older—old enough to be sorry for 
pp. 86 and 128 of this volume. 

The worst of the oracular attitude is that 
it forbids tripping: the oracle must ‘ keep 
it up.” Vernon Lee trips, for an oracle, 
rather freely. Let her, to begin with, 
correct her proofs. I submit for this pur- 
pose pp. 26, 27. On p. 42, ‘* between Con- 
stantine to Barbarossa” is an unfortunate 
way of putting it. On p. 86 there is talk 
of Cosimo ‘ Rossetti,” and in the line 
below a word ‘“scuddles,” which may 
be sound, but is at least ugly. On p. 117 
she says that ‘‘the Italian Virgin, save 
with one or two Lombards, is nevor per- 
mitted to suckle.” She is talking of the 
familiar picture-motive of the Vergine lattante, 
and is elaborately wrong. A note qualifies 
this mistake by another. ‘‘ The so-called 
Botticelli (now given, I believe, to San 
Gallo) in the National Gallery” is, as she 
admits, one exception to her rule. I can 
recall four other Tuscan pictures in the 
same collection (one of them a very famous 
Filippino), and could reckon them by 
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scores in Italy. The “so-called Botticelli,” 
you must know, was “ given” to San Gallo 
by a lady, who found out from the Cata- 
logue that that architect’s name was on the 
back of the picture, and concluded that this 
was the usual place for a painter’s signature 
in the fifteenth century. One must be 
excused from considering this evidence 
final. To resume, on p. 128 we are told 
that ‘‘ The Temptation ”’ is “‘ a theme rarely, 
if ever, treated before the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” It is treated by Botticelli in the 
Sistine Chapel, and, I think, by others long 
before his time. 

From such matters we might go on to 
discuss some of the critical positions taken 
up by Vernon Lee. Her chapter on 
‘** Imaginative Art of the Renaissance,” for 
instance, proceeds upon a fallacy. A thing 
is not imaginative because you get imagina- 
tive stimulus out of it. The imaginative 
man needs much less than a Giottesque 
fresco to set his soul travelling. Indeed, one 
would be inclined to say that imagination was 
most nourished by the work it had to do, 
by the need to fend foritself. Not thus will 
Vernon Lee avoid the truth that Italian 
art was not, as a whole, imaginatiye any 
more than Italian literature was. Botticelli 
and Mantegna, Piero di Cosimo, Signorelli 
—who beside? So with literature. Dante 
and Boccace, perhaps Bojardo— who else? 
A child will ride to heaven on a broomstick ; 
but the broomstick does not take him. He, 
on the contrary, takes the broomstick. So 
with Vernon Lee and Italian art. The 


imaginative quality is what she puts there, 


not what she finds. There is as little to be 
said for her treatment of the work of the 
Primitives and Mosaicists. She appears to 
think that the value of their work lay in 
what they left to be done by their successors 
—in other words, that a work of art can be 
respectable because it has led to the pro- 
duction of works which are undoubtedly 
respectable. Believing this, she says on the 
very forefront of her book that ‘the poor 
primitive rhymes and primitive figures” 
(by which words I trust she does not mean 
the “Stabat Mater” and the Ravenna 
Mosaics—but sadly do fear) are signs of a 
teeming world. ‘‘ Hence,” she says, and 
I can only underline it— Hence the im- 
portance, the venerableness of ali those 
medieval beginners.” Words fail: what is 
there to say? Apart from the staring 
fallacy involved in such a critical appa- 
ratus, is it really possible that Vernon 
can hear or read the ‘‘ Dies Irae” or the 
‘‘O Salutaris,” and think their venerable- 
ness lies in their having paved the way for 
Tasso? Vernon Lee says Dante; but she 
cap hardly mean that Dante was educated 
upon the ‘‘Stabat Mater.” To make her 
figure trim she must mean some Renaissance 
poet, just as she means Raphael when she 
talks of “all the Renaissance.’”’ Of course, 
she does not really mean any of it. The 
thing will not bear examination. But 
in the recesses of her mind there somewhere 
lurks a notion that Giotto is entitled to 
respect because Raphael came after him: 
which is absurd. 

It is good to turn after this sorry 
wrangling to right wrongs to ‘“‘A Seeker 
of Pagan Perfection,” which is the best 





thing in the book. This isan “ i 
Portrait,” a piece of parabolic criticism in 
Pater’s manner, and a really successful effort 
after creative appreciation. In work of this 
sort, as may have been observed, you do not 
give information: you let it drop. I might call 
it instruction by parenthesis without doing 
it disservice, and go on to complain that the 
parentheses are longer and less unconscious 
than Pater’s. But I should still own the 
piece to be a good piece, with a direct aim 
and distinct achievement in a task of un- 
common difficulty. It would not be easy to 
find a sunnier picture of Renaissance Rome, 
or a truer one of the wistful craving of the 
Humanists for a thing which they mainly 
loved for the mystery which hid it, and their 
pathetic dismay when, having rent the veil, 
they found emptiness. ‘‘A succession of 
boxes with nothing in the last box”: that 
is about true of life as revealed to the 
Humanists. The pathos of the dream was 
very real; its presentment by Vernon Lee is 
extremely good. 

One word of praise, lastly, for the sober 
and tender valediction of Mr. Pater, with 
which ‘‘Renaissance Fancies” fitly con- 
cludes. Pater’s own life was that of the 
Renaissance in epitome. It may yet be so 
with Vernon Lee’s. But she must temper 
the oracle here and there. 

Maurice HEwLert. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THEATRE AT ERETRIA. 
Chicago: Feb. 22, 1896. 

The notice in the ACADEMY of February 8 of 
my report on the theatre at Eretria contains an 
inaccuracy which, if allowed to pass uncorrected, 
is likely to cause still further misunderstanding 
of the evidence which this building furnishes 
toward the solution of the stage-question. In- 
asmuch as prominent English scholars have 
drawn an argument from the peculiar structure 
of this theatre in favour of the high Vitruvian 
stage, in controversion of the opinion of the 
American excavators, permit me briefly to 
restate the facts in the case. 

The Eretrian theatre is distinguished from 
the normal Greek theatre by three structural 

culiarities: (1) an orchestra sunk the full 

eight of the proscenium below the level of the 
dressing-room buildings or the scena; (2) a 
large vaulted passage under the scena, connect- 
ing the upper surface at the rear of the scena 
with the orchestra; and (3) a tunnel wnder the 
orchestra, leading from a point behind the 
proscenium to the centre of the orchestra—a 
flight of steps at either end connects with the 
surface. Your notice confounds the vaulted 
passage with the tunnel. 

Soon after the discovery of this theatre, Mr. 
Ernest Gardner urged against Dr. Dorpfield’s 
theory the fact that here the top of the 
proscenium was level with the dressing-rooms : 
it was absurd, he said, to suppose that 
buskined and padded actors were compelled 
to descend the steep steps at the rear of the 
scena, and to pass through the vaulted passage, 
in order to reach their station below in the 
orchestra. In my report I show that an easy 
— of — was — _— the 

ilding, an 8 t the probable purpose 
of the wouited ae. The objection. of Mr. 
Gardner to the descent of the actors is invalid, 
because in any event the members of the chorus 
were compelled to make the descent. The 
elevation of the scena above the orchestra is 
explained by the fact that the theatre was 
built upon a level plain. The earth for the 





support of the cavea was gained by sinking the 
orchestra. 

The tunnel under the orchestra, therefore, 
remains to be accounted for by the opponents 
of the new theory. It is probably of the fourth 
or third century before Christ. There can be no 
doubt of its purpose. A more suitable - 
ment for the apparition of the Ghost of Darius 
in the “‘ Persians” of Aeschylus, for example, 
could scarcely have been devised. Scholars 
have long maintained that such a tunnel must 
have existed in the Greek theatre, and have 
predicted its discovery. It has been found in 
four theatres since its discovery at Eretria, but 
unfortunately in no other place in a good state 
of preservation. Hoc erat in votis : our prayers 
have been answered. 

EDWARD CAPPS. 








THE SPHINX. 
Bournemouth : March 14, 1895. 
I enclose a cutting from the Sphinx of 
February 29. This paper is only a society, so 
the news about the finding of the headpiece 
may be unreliable. Should the piece have been 
found, and there be writing on it, something 
may be solved as to the date of the repairs of 
the Sphinx under the XXVth or XVIIIth 
Dynasty. 
I hope some of your scientific correspondents 
in Egypt may throw light on this find. 
J. C. Ross, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Late Inspector-General of Irigation, Egypt. 
**Col. G. E. Raum, whose excavations at the 
Sphinx at Ghizeh we mentioned last week, has 
continued his digging, and on Wednesday made a 
most interesting find. At a depth of 14 or 15 
feet below the surface he unearthed the 
cap of the Sphinx. The cap measures 4 ft. 3 in. 
in extreme breadth, 2 ft. 9 in. in width, and 2 ft. 
2in. ontop. It is marked with the three lotos 
columns, underneath which is what appears to be 
the figure of a snake. The cap was found in the 
temple of the Sphinx between the fore paws and is 
ted red. It has an inscription, which is being 
deciphered by the Museum authorities. As the 
weather has set in so hot, Col. Raum will defer 
further excavations until the fall of the year, when, 
with the permission of the government,he hopes to 
make some very exhaustive diggings. His public 
spirit in undertaking these researches is highly 
praiseworthy.” 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is now officially announced that the usual ban- 
quet at the opening of the Royal Academy will 
not take place this year. 


THE following have been elected Associates 
of the Royal Scottish Academy: Mr. J. Thor- 
burn Ross and Mr. R. Payton Reid, of Edin- 
burgh ; and Mr. Wellwood Rattray and Mr. 
James Paterson, of Glasgow. 


M. J. JAmEs Tissot’s famous series of water- 
colour drawings, 365 in number, illustrating 
‘* The Life of our Lord,” will be on view next 
week at the Lemercier Gallery, New Bond-street, 


A sEcoND exhibition of artistic posters will 
be opened next week at the Royal Aquarium. 
As before, the collection has been by 
Mr. Edward Bella, who has also compiled the 
catalogue, illustrated with several plates in 
colours and numerous reproductions in black 
and white. 


Durine the whole of next week Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling the second 
portion of the Montagu collection of coins, 
consisting of the Greek series. The first por- 
tion, it may be remembered, was British and 
Anglo-Saxon, of which the late Mr. Montagu 
was known to the finest private cabinet 
in existence. Tt will be a su rise to many to 
find that this second portion is only less inter- 
esting than the first. Mr. Montagu, we are 
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told, first began to collect Greek coins in 1889, 
yet such was his enthusiasm, assisted by wealth 
and guided by knowledge, that he brought 
together, within little more than five years, 
what we now see before us—from which, be it 
understood, the duplicates and inferior examples 
have already been weeded out. The total 
number of lots is about 800; but there is hardly 
a single piece that is not valuable for its 
intrinsic beauty, its historic importance, or its 
rarity. For Mr. Montagu seems to have com- 
bined in his own person all the numismatic 
virtues. The dealers of Europe and Asia con- 
tributed to his collection, but he would kee 
nothing that was not the very best of its kind. 
The result may be seen in the ten autotype 
plates appended to the catalogue, which are 
simply crowded with pieces it is a pleasure to 
look upon. Perhaps the series from Sicily and 
Magna Graecia is the most beautiful. Those 
from Asia Minor and the islands include many 
great rarities. There are also excellent examples 
of the quasi-Greek coinage of Phoenicia, 
Judaea, Indo-Bactria, Egypt, and Carthage. 
The catalogue has evidently been compiled with 
that diligence and accuracy which shows it to 
be a labour of love. 


THE report for 1895 of the Director of the 
National Gallery shows that during the year 
16 pictures were purchased and 13 bequests and 
donations were made. The Gallery was visited 
by 472,548 persons on the public days during 
the year, showing a daily average attendance 
on such days (210 in number) of 2250. On 
students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays) 41,516 
persons were admitted, the admission fees 
amounting to £1037 17s. 6d., as compared 
with £1116 1s, 6d. received in 1894. This 
sum is devoted as an ‘‘ appropriation in aid” 
of the Parliamentary vote. The total number 
of students’ attendances was 20,359. Inde- 
pendently of partial studies, 887 oil-colour 
copies of pictures were made—namely, 374 
from the works of 89 old masters and 513 
from the works of 59 modern painters. 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. Howe, the veteran actor of legitimate 
drama, whose last days graced the Lyceum 
company, died, we are sorry to record, at 
Cincinnati, a week or two ago. His years 
were eighty and four. Before he joined the 
troop of the Lyceum, under its famous leader, 
Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Howe was for no less 
than forty years with the old Haymarket com- 
pany. Like that interesting actor who, with 
even longer years than Mr. Howe, lingers 
robust in an extreme old age at Plymouth, he 
had seen Edmund Kean. Mr. Howe was not 
& great master of comedy or tragedy; but he 
was never inefficient, and as years grew his 
performances increased in interest. He knew 
everything in the old repertory; he was 
acquainted thoroughly with ancient and sanc- 
tioned practice; yet his ideas were not stereo- 
typed, and, though himself the depository of 
invaluable secrets, he was not inaccessible to 
the newer lights. It is possible that Henry 
Howe was the only professional actor ever born 
of Quaker parents, and endowed with Quaker 
education. More than a century ago the 
Quakers of a particular ‘‘ meeting” assembled 
over Benjamin West, and decided that he might 
be a painter; but five and sixty years since, 
when Howe was wanting a profession, and knew 
what was the one he wanted, the Quakers, we 
are sure, would have refused approval of his 
proposed career as an actor. Howe went his 
own way; and not so very long after he had 
left Acworth School—a Quaker public school 
in the North of Englarnd—he succeeded on 
reaching the boards. He never altogether 
threw up Quakerism—that is to say, he would 
certainly never have wished to dislodge all 





trace of it from his character. His curious 
steadiness, his absolute trustworthiness in every 
word and action, his amiable calm, and, one 
might say, his seriousnes, were assuredly not 
altogether unconnected with his ancestry of 
‘‘ Friends.” He was respected, even loved, by 
every one who knew him—during three genera- 
tions. 

Lent has affected seriously—as it is wont to 
do—the fortunes of several of the better pieces; 
and though “Jedbury Junior,” with Mr. Fred 
Kerrand Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, and thosecharm- 
ing comediennes Miss Maud Millett and Miss Eva 


P | Moore, holds on its prosperous course at Terry’s, 


‘* A Woman’s Reason ” is seen no more at the 
Shaftesbury—though, indeed, it disappears 
after a longer voyage. If the silly piece called 
‘*Gossip”” comes to an end at the Comedy, 
no one will regret its demise. It is not the 
first artistic failure which its part-author has 
had to register. During Easter week, we 
believe, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play 
comes out at the Garrick, with Mr. Willard, 
of course, in the principal character. 


Dramatic recitations have never quite gone 
out of fashion; and what with a great actor of 
the elder school of the rank of Mr. Fernandez 
holding forth at the Palace, and Miss Florence 
Bourne at the St. Martin’s Town Hall, and Mr. 
Leigh at the Steinway, there is some appear- 
ance of a revival. Mr. Leigh gives on Thursday 
next the last of three recitations in which, with 
well-prepared ability, he confines himself to 
Shakspere. ‘‘ Richard the Third,” which he is 
believed to have studied with especial care, is 
the piece for this week. We were able tospend 
a portion of one evening last week in hearing 
Miss Florence Bourne. The range of this 
young artist is very noteworthy ; much of 
the business of the light comedian, and some- 
thing of the very serious actress, is known to 
her; and her intelligencs is great. The two 
things which alone it was possible for us to see 
her do, on Friday in last week, were Mr. Ernest 
Warren’s ingenious, but quite conventional, 
not to say impossible, comedietta ‘‘ The Nettle,” 
and an anonymous recitation that immediately 
followed it, called ‘‘ Money Musk.” In ‘‘ The 
Nettle” the lady was pleasantly seconded by 
Mr. Manton Cathcart. ‘‘ Money Musk” was quite 
a lesson in elocution, showing Miss Bourne to 
be in thorough possession of methods which, in 
certain of our theatres of genre, are already 
somewhat ridiculously discredited. Both as 
performer and teacher there is a place for Miss 
Bourne. That was made evident by even 
our necessarily limited acquaintance with her 
achievements on the occasion of Friday week. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Dr. Joacuim paid his annual visit to the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday. On such an occa- 
sion he generally performs either the Beethoven 
or the Mendelssohn Concerto. This time, how- 
ever, he selected one by Viotti in A minor, a 
work full of lovely melody, solid workmanship, 
and legitimate effect. The delicate and appro- 
priate orchestration attracted special notice. 
It appears, however, that the real author was 
not Viotti, but Cherubini, a master in the art 
of instrumentation, who undertook to improve 
the score of the former composer, with whom 
he was on friendly terms. The Concerto was 
thus in many ways welcome, and it was inter- 
preted with purity and dignity by Dr. Joachim. 
He afterwards played Max Bruch’s attractive 
Romance, likewise in A minor. For both per- 
formances he received hearty applause. The 
programme included Grieg’s characteristic 
Overture, ‘‘ Autumn”; a dainty Intermezzo 


from Von Reznicek’s opera, ‘‘ Donna Diana,” 
a'ready heard at one of the Mottl Concerts; | 





and Schubert’s great S hony in C. The 
last named work had act bare pr Mn for some 
time at Sydenham, and it was therefore wel- 
come. One of the complaints raised against 
Schubert is that he indulged in excessive 
lengths. This is especially noticeable in some 
of his pianoforte Sonatas; but in this Sym- 
phony—what with the beauty of the themes, 
the characteristic developments, and the be- 
witching orchestration—one is scarcely con- 
scious, during performance, of the length of 
time it takes. By performance, we mean a 
good one; with Mr. Manns and his orchestra it 
is always in safe hands. Mr. J. Robertson, the 
vocalist, was well received. 

Beethoven’s Rasoumoffsky Quartet in F 
(Op. 59, No. 1) was performed on Monday 
evening at the Popular Concert. The work is 
old—it was written ninety years ago. It has 
often been given by Dr. Joachim and his asso- 
ciates, Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Piatti; and 
yet when worthily rendered, as was here the 
case, it always affords fresh delight. The three 
Rasoumoffsky Quartets represent the composer 
in the meridian of his skill and power; and 
though afterwards he may have written Quartets 
of deeper emotion and of more complex struc- 
ture, the earlier ones exercise a more powerful 
sway over a large audience, for in them there is 
perfect balance between cortentsand form. Of 
the works of the so-called third period, this 
cannot always be said. Dr. Joachim played, 
as solo, Schumann’s Fantasia in A minor (Op. 
131). It was composed expressly for him in 
1853, and he performed it at Diisseldorf in the 
same year. It is a curious work: there are 
moments—as, for instance, the theme in G—of 
great beauty and tenderness, and there are pas- 
sages which enable a good performer to display 
virtuosity of the true kind; but some of the 
music is laboured or, we might say, uninspired, 
The Fantasia, however, claims interest, both on 
account of the composer who wrote it, and the 
artist to whom it is dedicated. The rendering 
on Monday was exceedingly fine, and the ela- 
borate pianoforte accompaniment was admirably 
played by Mr. Bird. Schumann first wrote 
the accompaniment for orchestra. We doubt 
whether this would add much to the effect of 
the piece; we do not think that it has ever 
been played here in this, its original form. For 
an encore Dr. Joachim gave a transcription of 
one of Schumann’s short pianoforte Duets. 
Mr. Mark Hambourg, the pianist of the even- 
ing, played as solos Chopin’s Nocturne in G 
(Op. 37, No. 1) and a Giga con Variazioni, 
from a Suite in D minor by Raff. The 
first was decidedly disappointing. The Noc- 
turne requires tender, poetical playing; but 
this Mr. Hambourg did not vouchsafe. 
His second solo, a set of variations ‘‘ made” 

ossibly for some particular virtuoso of Raff's 
ea may have been Liszt—was brilliantly 
rendered. As music, the piece possesses com- 
paratively little merit. Pianoforte music forms 
an important feature of the Popular Concerts’ 
programmes; and it would be wise if pianists 
were always requested to choose from the 
very large store of good pianoforte musical 
literature some work more in keeping with the 
high character of the concerted works. The 
fresh, artistic singing of Mme. Bertha Moore 
in songs by Jensen and other composers deserves 
special mention. 

Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabaeus”’ was given at 
the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, under 
the careful direction of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
This Oratorio, which contains attractive solos 
and powerful choruses, had not been heard for 
some time in London. The choir sang well, 
though the sopranos were occasionally weak in 
the high notes. Of the vocalists, Miss Palliser, 
Mr. Iver Mackay, and Mr. Santley won chief 
honours. Mr. Santley, who was in good voice, 
was received with special enthusiasm. 

J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 
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